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POLAND 


Stalowa Wola Solidarity Activist on Organization, 
Membership 

26000366 Warsaw ZWIAZKOWTEC in Polish 

No Y, 26 Feb 89 pp 6-7 


[Interview with Dionizy Garbacz., worker, Solidarity 
organizational commitice, serving as press spokesman at 
the Stalowa Wola Steelworks. by Ryszard Naleszkiewicz: 
“At Others’ Cost”; date and place not given] 


[Text] [ZWIAZKOWIEC] They say that Solidarity will 
be different once it becomes legal again. What does this 
means in terms of the Stalowa Wola Steelworks? 


[Garbacz] The reason it is different now 1s that it is made 
up largely of blue-collar workers. During the strike in 
August 1988. around 31 August, when there were more 
than 4.000 of us. only 48 of us “occupiers” were white 
collar. Meanwhile. our unions are largely those of 
bureaucrats and managers. At the steel mill. our organi- 
zation 1s the only one, strictly speaking, that is blue 
collar. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Later, when the bureaucrats and 
managers join, these differences will disappear. Please 
list your program goals. What are you fighting for? 


[Garbacz] For democracy along with decent working and 
living conditions. 
[ZWIAZKOWIEC] What methods are you using? 
Strikes? 


{Garbacz] The methods are predetermined by external 
conditions. Even during a strike, it wasn’t possible to 
foresee everything. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Is it democratic for the minority to 
ransom the jobs of the majority? 


[Garbacz] And is it democratic for our union not to have 
its legal existence recognized by law? 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] That doesn’t answer the question as 
to whether the choice of methods had anything in 
common with democracy? 


[Garbacz] Do you think that it was pleasant for me to 
hold a sit-in strike? I'm 49 years old. and this was a very 
great effort for my system. The strike was an expression 
of desperation, because there was something to fight for. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] You have to admit that this isn’t 
answering my question. 


[Garbacz] Not everything has an answer. 


POLITICAL 1 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Once Solidarity is legalized. what 
will it be like at the steelworks? Could 1t cooperate with 
our unions, or will there be competition, acts of defiance, 
struggles over turf, and abusive talk? 


[Garbacz] There is the possibility of cooperation, and we 
already have some exampigs of this. although for now 
they are small ones. Ip one o: ihe departments, Solidarity 
arranged for unconsecrated hosts to exchange at Christ- 
mas [as is the custom]. Trade unionist Miodowicz went 
along with ours to the director for permission to 
exchange hosts during our morning break. It was an 
employee matter, after all. The director was stubborn. 
He didn’t want something like that going on. Because of 
cooperation, we held it anyway, without permission, 
along with yours. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] If Lech Walesa comes to an agree- 
ment with those at the top over the institution of 
compulsory cooperation and the reaching of a consensus. 
so that plant directors cannot deal with all the unions 
separately, but with joint representation, would you at 
the steelworks agree? 


[Garbacz] For us, any such solution that Walesa negoti- 
ates could be implemented. We're with him. Proof? 
When Walesa said: “Stop the strike.” we broke it off. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Well, not immediately. Two days 
went by after he made the appeal... 


[Garbacz] The matter would have been settled right 
away, had it not been for the arrogant manner of the 
directors’ representatives. They treated us like rabble. 
The media treated us that way too. In the desire to put 
down the strike, they went so far as to refuse to allow hot 
soup to be brought to the departments. Industry guards 
escorted the carts. But we are on Walesa’s side, and 
whatever he sets up, we will implement. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] And the regions and their boards? 
[Garbacz] But there aren't any regions. 
[ZWIAZKOWIEC] But it seems that there will be. 
{Garbacz] I don’t know if there'll be any regions. 
[ZWIAZKOWIEC] That’s the subject of the dispute. 


[Garbacz] Your information isn’t right. The steelworks 
has more than 40 organizational committees and depart- 
mental groups. They generally take in the whole plant. 
They are uniform. Only the tool shops are different. This 
is a good thing, but in all efforts, we go togetaer. The fact 
is that in our committees, it’s hard to get people, to get a 
group of activists, because we have a nucleus of werkers. 
The workers are worried that they won't be able to 
discharge the social obligations for which they have no 
preparation. As Dionizy Garbacz, though, I say that 
there are no conflicts or disputes over power. 
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[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Is that how you see it? 
{Garbacz] Not just me. Nobody ts considering tt. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Can you imagine cooperating with 
the plant party? 


\Garbacz| No. | can't imagine it. After all. the party in 
the plant is already half dead. It’s only because it holds 
meetings during working hours that it hasn’t disappeared 
for want of people showing up. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] At your place people work on three 
shifts. So when 1s the legal organization to operate? 


{Garbacz] When I was the editor of SOCJALISTYCZNE 
TEMP®© [Socialist Times]. | came out against these 
practices of the legal Solidarity. If evervone cant come 
to the meeting. evervbody doesn't have to be there. This 
doesn't effect the continuous rhythm. But union and 
party meetings are held during working hours in those 
departments with just one shift and with office employ- 


cto. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC| What can be done to depoliticize the 
enterprise. to push politics outside the factory gate? 


(Gsarbacz] Bring in everything: the party and your unions 
and Solidarity. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Would Solidarity go for something 
like that? 


{Garbacz] If the party did. we would too. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Can a trade union exist outside the 
enterprise? 


[Garbacz] Yesterday | was talking with a very rich guy. 
His big plant employs several dozen people. And 
although his relationship to reality is like mine. in that he 
doesn’t love the party or this system of power. he didn’t 
want any trade union in his company. There could be 
unions, but outside working hours. We would manage. 
We know how. Each week we have meetings at the 
catechism building that anyone who wants to can attend. 
We get 300 people. because the hall can’t hold more. 
These aren't activists. They're members. Our members 
come to hear what's going on. Would anybody come in 
the evening to meetings of neounions., spending their 
own time? 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Why do you use such contemptuous 
words like “neounions,”’ inasmuch as you are supposedly 
an advocate of pluralism and are fighting for pluralism? 
If you recognize everyone’s right to exist, you owe 
everyone some sort of respect. even in propaganda... 


[Garbacz] You can’t always have respect for everyone. 


POLITICAL 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Even if you think our unions are 
“managerial” and “part of the party.” they too have the 
right to exist. and their members have the right to their 
affiliation... 


[Garbacz] You're catching me on words. but I'm inter- 
ested in something else. Would people come to the 
Miodowicz unions in the evening? 

[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Depends what for. | don’t know: 


there was no need to get such experience. Bul do you 
know for a fact that they wouldn't come? 


[Garbacz] | doubt it. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Your attitude towards interunion 
strife? Wouldn't there be some scuffle? 


[Garbacz] You all think in 1981 terms. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Your most recent strikes provoke 
associations like that. 


[Garbacz] Who did we beat up? 
[ZWIAZKOWIEC] I didn’t hear. 


{Garbacz] The security force, SB. is accusing us of killing 
Turbakiewicz. That’s crazy! 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] That's an issue for the prosecutor. 
not us, but won't there be a fight over one union at the 
cost of another. 


[Garbacz] I don’t imagine so. We don’t need to fight you. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] After legalization. how many mem- 
bers will you get? How many are you counting on? 


[Garbacz] The arrangement may be strange. because now 
we have double memberships. | don’t suppose so many 
will come to us as in 1981. Certainly not. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Are you anticipating 50 percent of 
the work force or more? 


[Garbacz] | think that more than half. for sure. We 
already have 7.000 members now. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] So many? People say you have fewer 
than that. 

[Garbacz] It comes from the dues. I don’t know if Filar 
[Footnote: Zdzislaw Filar is chairman of the SNZZ 
PHSW trade union] has 7,000. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] According to their dues. he has over 
9.600. plus 1.300 pensioners and retired people. 


[Garbacz] | doubt that very much. 
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[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Do you think that union pluralism 
can replace political pluralism. 


{Garbacz] No! Not on your life! 

[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Well. then. ts it one of Solidarity’s 
goals to create political parties that would make it 
possible for people to operate freely according to then 
will and views? 


{Garbacz] I'm no politician. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] Are you an advocate of political 
pluralism? 


[Garbacz] Of course. | want everybody to be able to say 
what he thinks 1s right. And to be able to fight for his 
Views. 

[ZWIAZKOWIEC] So there need to be various parties. 


{Garbacz] For sure. But I'm not going to establish one. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] If political pluralism can be created. 
do you think that Solidarity will be able to avoid taking 
up politics? 


{Garbacz] Solidarity is already depoliticized. 
[ZWIAZKOWIEC] It’s my right not to believe that. 


[Garbacz] That’s your affair. In our country even breath- 
ing is considered to be politics. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] That comes straight out of texts from 
the end of 1981. from Pietrzak at the time. 


[Garbacz] Maybe. We never invited any great political 
activists to the plant like Kuron or others. There are new 
people today. Entirely new ones. There are very few left 
from the old set. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] That's where the contlicts in the 
activist group come from? 


{Garbacz] You have a fetish. 
[ZWIAZKOWIEC] You said so yourself. 
[Garbacz] Not in that way. 


[ZWIAZKOWIEC] But the others there think that 
there’s a split. 


[Garbacz] But, after all, we work togethy, in all our 
projects. There is one Solidarity. Nobody 1s going to treat 
them worse just because the people in the tool depart- 
ment have not created an organizing committee vet. 


POLITICAL 


{ZWIAZKOWIEC] Maybe they recognize the old offi- 
cials who never had anybody take their mandate from 
them. 


[Garbacz] It doesn’t make any difference to us. 
Party *Politicization® Needed, Nostalgic View of 
Past Rejected 

26000293 Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
3.4 Jan 8Y 


[Article by Ludwik Krasucki. deputy editor in chief. 


NOWE DROGI. PZPR_ theoretcal and political 
monthly: “Problems of the Tenth Plenum” | 

3 Jan 89 p 3a 

[Text] 


Part 1: Politicizing the Party 


Allow me to protest a dangerous error which 1s attracting 
some of the people making statements concerning the 
agenda to be established for bringing the changes in the 
party. This 1s a craze so characteristic of our public life. 


There are some people who. in the best reforming faith. 
in various ways pick up the thread of what ts called “the 
party’s self-limitation.” Upon hearing them say this. 
there are others who voice fears like that of the Gogolow 
junior officer’s widow. that the party intends to castigate 
itself, that as a result of the changes envisioned. the 
party’s influence will become weaker. Then. finally. 
there are those too who. because of their position in the 
party. are not keen on expressing the view that the very 
scope of that “self-limitation.” the extent to which thes 
resign from the positions they hold. should be the 
standard used to gauge the authenticity of the reform. 


In this way. three different components come together to 
form a single picture. The party 1s not going to give up 
anything without receiving something in return. It would 
lose. without gaining anything. It will simply not give 
way. in speaking about the necess. y of shifting to the 
offensive. Meanwhile, to put it mildly. this whole line of 
reasoning 1s wrong. We wan! to be a normal party and to 
be in a normal party. But a normal narty is one which 
fights to gain influence and tries to expand iis influence. 
It strives for a unification of forces. thereby allowing its 
ideas and assumptions to indeed be victorious. This is 
not for show or “all just talk.” but something which 
happens in social policy. in daily ¢ perience. 


The PZPR has been announcing a combination of nec- 
essary actions to expand on its contribution to the 
process of general changes and, to further this end. an 
acceleration in the changes in itself, because it aspires to 
bolster its ability to influence the course of events. to 
extend its influence over public attitudes and views. | am 
for a bold, dynamic contribution to this process. This ts 
because I see no point in any sort of defens've posture or 
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in complaining about fundamental values and their 
losses. and | do not intend to lament over them in the 
future. | am glad to be able to say that the overwhelming 
majority of my party colleagues involved in the difficult 
process of turning the PZPR changes into concrete 
action are driven by the same desire. As a first secretary 
put it, | do not intend to replace the old omnipotence (let 
me clarify the phrase here: seeming or imagined omnip- 
otence) by abdication either. This is not going to happen. 
either before or after the roundtable. in either the near or 
distant future. 


So is this after all the essence of the growing aspirations 
and the desires being gradually concretized to change the 
PZPR’s role. status. and model? | .hink that there ts 
clearly a common denominator here with politicizing the 
PZPR, decidedly and irrevocably breaking down the 
administrative-bureaucratic shell, which has distorted 
the essence of the party and party membership, has 
deprived us of credibility and influence, has weakened 
our capacity to have an impact on hearts and minds. and 
has created a dangerous distance in relation to reality 
and the problems appearing in it. This is the essence of 
the matter, and it 1s creative, realistic, and offensive. 


Far be it from me to ignore the role of ideology and 
theory. | would be blind not to notice the party’s many 
defects in terms of its organizational effectiveness. | 
would commit the error of having an extremely short 
memory. if | were to ignore the moral factors which go 
together to make up a party dedicated to the ideas of 
socialism, but inasmuch as we are now talking about 
Leninist principles and norms, | would like to mention 
that Lenin, given the conditions of a specific historical 
time and place. constructed not a party that was ideo- 
logical, organizational, or moralistic, but a party in the 
usual sense, that 1s. a political one. 


If. on the other hand, we get away from a simplified 
interpretation. one by its very nature dedicated to pres- 
sured Stalinist and post-Stalinist interpretations, we see 
that to the end of his life, Lenin grappled with the 
dilemmas of maintaining the nature of the party, which, 
as it came into power. basically changed it status from 
that of a vital, critical, and therefore dynamic political 
movement. There were fierce efforts te combat the 
threat of the party's becoming over-institutionalized, its 
special manner of converting property to state owner- 
ship. and the bureaucratization which was inevitable 
under those conditions, but the results of these efforts 
were unfortunately far from complete. 


We talk about “democratic centralism,” but just what do 
we mean 4, this term? Lenin basically modified his 
interpretation of this concept four times between 1917 
and 1924.After his death, it underwent many evolutions 
and whole phases of evolutions. Through compilations 
of quotations taken from various periods, the authors of 
many works on this subject create a false picture, by 
omitting the context of the dialectics of the various 
periods and different situations. 


POLITICAL 


Now there are unfortunately two reasons why our cur- 
rent search is deiective. First. we were never allowed to 
become familiar with Lenin’s idea of the party 1n its rich. 
multifaceted original form. Second. running up against 
iron-clad dogmatism, we interrupted the search that was 
essential to continue Lenin’s true notion (rather than a 
simplified one) under conditions ages distant trom thi 
period in which he cried in 1917: “There is such a 
party!” 


There are special characteristics to be taken into account 
which also require courageous analysis based on what 
has been made available through modern contributions 
of many fields of knowledge (such as political science. 
social psychology. the sociology of leadership, the theory 
of organization and management. cybernetics and intor- 
mation science, and the sciences of mass communica- 
tions). The thing ts that, given these special characteris- 
tics, there will be enormous costs and losses. 1f the PZPR 
is ever to free itself even for a single moment from the 
general rules which govern a party as a political factor. 
political force. and political organization. because the 
party’s natural domain is to create social visions. models. 
and draft solutions, and sufficient political strength to 
turn them into decisions and then inculcaie these deci- 
sions through the acquisition of political means of ade- 
quate size to transform what was decided into reality. 


For the PZPR and parties similar to ours, as can be seen 
from the complicated course of events in other countries 
in our political camp, the drama lies in the fact that for 
decades they have withdrawn from the functions, status, 
and characteristics of a party identified with a political 
movement based on the natural predominance of polit- 
ical characteristics, methods, and means of action. With 
the great power that was inevitable under the circum- 
stances, a vicious cycle came into operation. creating an 
omnipresent administrative bureaucratic system of 
directives, and the party itself became not only a vehicle 
and component of that system but also a product of it, 
and by this very inevitability, it became subject to the 
depoliiicizing trends which that system created. 


Therefore, let us not be pessimistic or panic stricken at 
the sight of the various sorts of difficulties which we face 
in the process of rebuilding the party’s political nature, 
roles, and methods of operation, because they are the 
result of the drastic therapy which is freeing us of 
decades of sickness. The fact that we are undertaking this 
cure with new energy is an optimistic sign on the 
historical scale, although the process itself cannot be free 
of complications. ad hoc costs, or threats arising both out 
of it itself and out of the broad background of the 
large-scale economic, social. and psychological reassess- 
ment. 


If we want to be worthy of our forebears’ best traditions, 
and we do, we should not fear the depth of the changes 
necessary today. After all. we want them to be fluid and 
therefore gradual, rather than having them occur at the 
cost of confusion and interruptions in their application, 
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or of excessive losses of time ard valuable people. At the 
same time, however, they must be as rapid and deep as 
possible. If not now, then when? Should we wait for a 
miracle or for Godot? Poland cannot manage its difficult 
reality without transformation in the party. This 
explains the national significance of the decisions of the 
Tenth Party Plenum. 


WH Jan 89 p 4a 
[Text] 
Part 2: To Be a Movement 


We were—and to a certain extent we remained—a 
system of bodies, offices and institutions hierarchically 
structured above others. It takes a great. multifaceted 
change to transform this into a vital political movement. 


It is not a question of making everyone in the party an 
educated Marxist, because this is impossible. It is rather 
a question of seeing that each person has a reasonable 
predisposition to take part in political life and 1s both 
willing and able to manifest these qualities to those 
nearby. 


Those of us who take an active part in the people's 
councils, trade unions, self-government groups. and var- 
ious sorts of organizations and associations already have 
these characteristics or are acquiring them. On the other 
hand, a significant number of people have become 
accustomed to membership in terms of paying dues and 
attending meetings, to stewing in their own juice. To 
change this situation, we must translate into reality the 
slogan of socializing the work of the party. in two 
meanings of the phrase: opening up new fields for our 
sociopolitical activity and inclining party members who 
are not there to enter into these fields. and expanding the 
plane of daily participation in party activity to incluce 
the hosts of socially active people who are not party 
members. 


Along with this we must decide at many sensitive points 
to question head-on the party’s previous structure and 
the style of its operations. This applies, for example. to 
the profile of party echelons and committees, because we 
are still burdened by a habit that has developed over the 
decades. that of duplicating institutional and official 
structures in various realms of life. We must get away 
from allowing organizational efforts to overshadow 
direct political and social action in various groups. 


For radical reconstruction, we need a structure and 
balance of time set aside for party activity understood as 
political service. Although in the future this will still not 
occur without meetings, conferences. and sessions, they 
can be shorter and be held mainly after work, and they 
can be free of oratory and multiple repetitions of general 
points devoid of any attempt at direct implementation. 
As was mentioned at the Tenth Party Plenum. it is high 
lime to bring modern management methods into party 


POLITICAL 


work. This will reduce the physical mass of paperwork, 
and what 1s left will be much smaller in size. This step 
will free a large number of people from handling a 
number of times the various texts which can often be 
replaced by one’s own living word. 


Through the organization and pruning of various intra- 
party procedures time and energy will be saved that can 
be used for contacting people. convincing them. and 
discussing things with them in both existing ways and in 
new. nontraditional ways. Owing to the presence of 
administrative support, we have been in training as 
discussion experts. people who announce our arguments 
and reasons in direct contact with the resistant material 
of the different viewpoints existing in society. We do not 
have time now to set up a conditioning camp taking up 
several months. The only way to gain political ability in 
dialogue is in the heat of argument, which ts an inevita- 
ble part of this dialogue. 


We face the prospects of various sorts of shifts and 
dislocations. It looks as though there are sull too many 
staff slots among the political employees and too few in 
the various sectors “on the front line.” As the result of 
activities that have been reassessed. a large share of the 
party membership and activist groups must be shifted to 
areas where we used to drop in for a time in ordinary 
activity just before the elections. The spread-out residen- 
ual areas and local community groups are becoming a 
fundamental field for democratization. self-government. 
and various sorts of initiative. And here those who are 
absent are not going to be right. 


The need for politicizing the party leads us to profound 
problems of the party’s personnel policy. new ways and 
means of developing party personnel not as screws in 
rigid mechanisms but as leaders with their own person- 
alities and predispositions, as leaders in public lite. Not 
everyone 1s given political talent. The more valuable a 
talent. the more important it i. Ol to waste It. 


Under present conditions, the party's reconstruction has 
three main directions. The first is to bring about. through 
the democratization of party life. a decided repudiation 
of the utopia of a monolithic body and to set priorities 
for political activity, to make qualitatively new relations 
between the creating and implementing aspects of par- 
ticipation in party life. with conditions in which political 
talents will be quickly developed and reach the forefront. 
The second ts not only to proclaim but also to implement 
the new features of our political culture. those most 
closely related to direct contact, talks. and also conflict. 
but conflict free of the infallibility complex. of giving 
orders. and of talking down to people in various ways. 
The third is depending not on those who m_ nage to be 
liked by people in the presidium but those who manage 
to gain trust further down in the ranks and. especially. in 
places other than in our meeting halls. which should 
anyway be not only public but open. 
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Everything we are talking about leads us to the necessity 
of inspiring a young. new wave within the party Fora 
couple of years now we have been aware of the simple 
fact that young people are different from us and that 
these differences should be taken into account. but it 1s 
more than merely a question of seeing that these difter- 
ences are recognized in law. [tis primarily a question of 
mobilizing them as the party's continually underutilized 
capital. its trump card. Those of us who are older must 
pull ourselves back before life forces us to. because by 
that time we may discourage some of the young people or 
lose them. Let us allow them to speak and do their own 
thing. This way we will all win, 


1 will speak one more neresy. Now. for the party's 
personnel policy to be “for these times.” there should be 
no more slots than are really necessary. This should 
ultimately be insured by the processes of natural selec- 
tion. made real by the vital mechanisms of democracy 
and monitoring through results. There is a very desirable 
richness both in this and in gaining popularity. which 
could be suspect in a bureaucratized party but not for a 
vital one. 


Another key factor for a political party is the issue of 


suitable. personable individual models. We still practice 
the tired art of well-intentioned virtue that 1s old-fash- 
ioned. We have recently shown Poland several successful 
people. genuine heroes of the new economic policy trom 
a State factory. from a state foreign trade firm. and trom 
private enterprise. These must not remain alone and out 
of place next to old. worn-out models. 


The question of the people we lost along the way or who 
got lost on their own 1s still an open one. The criterion is 
atier all quite simple: if somebody had the courage to 
move in the right direction a bit too soon, we ought 
today to admit he was right. Too often we call to mind in 
the past tense people who somehow had the courage to 
be among the first to say what the majority came years 
later to recognize as correct. On the other hand. those 
who in their efforts to bring about change made their 
way to really alien positions can do whatever 1s necessary 
to rehabilitate themselves. All the conditions for this are 
provided by the manifold levels and freedom of public 
lite. 


\ political party desirous of going further will not insist 
on using its own language. but will translate it to fit the 
spirit of the times. [tis time to bring an end to “working 
over a subject.” because this 1s language that puts people 
off. and it 1s often off the subject. We can do away with 
a substantial proportion of the presidium tables avd 
platforms high above the listeners, and this also applies 
in the sense of political stylistics and the quiet conviction 
that we basically know everything ahead of time, and we 
already know long tn advance what they can tell us, 
having already evaluated it and put it away in the 
appropnate drawers. 
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lam coming back now to the self-limitation | mentioned 
at the beginning. In the sense of giving up a great many 
administralive prerogatives and all sorts of habitual 
activity in relation to the law. this is an essential condi- 
tion to both the economic and political reform. as well as 
lo the new phase of understanding. The thing is tor it to 
take place on the basis of one thing in exchange tor 
another. for us to give up voluntarily what we had in 
terms of influence under the old model and in exchange 
to gain and strengthen what we have in terms of political 
influence. By politicizing the party and breaking it out ot 
the realm of direction. theory. and Monologue. we wiil be 
stronger. because we will gain the key factors of strength: 
vitality. credibility. and effectiveness. Tt as true that we 
are not afraid to relinquish some of the chairs we have 
occupied in the past. but we cannot alford to give up a 
gram of the party’s political influence on people and 
thereby on Poland’s reality. We are not heading towards 
agreement in sackcloth and ashes. ina mood of resizna- 
tion. We have in mind not an about-face but the offen- 
sive of a fundamentally changed. vigorous parts 


Nostalgia for something out of the past should not keep 
us mn the trenches. [tis not possible to stand facing 
backwards and to march boldly forward at the same 
time. None of our time-tested socialist values is up for 
sale. The task is to make them permanent and to expand 
upon them. but ina way that is different from the past 
and therefore better, 


The modern political party must simultaneously to take 
a hard look at reality and to believe in its own strength. 
if any one of us today is missing the one or the other, ot 
both at the same time. the defect 1s notan incurable one. 


‘Romantic’ View of an Ideal Socialism Criticized 
MWONOO8LS Pornan WPROST in Polish 
Vo 6, 5 keh SY pp ¥-10 


[Article by Marek Z. Szezepanski: “Specter of Socialism 
on Polish TV" ] 


(Text) The invaluable medium that ts television sur- 
prises us from time to time with novel, original ideas. In 
January. for example. following the “Panorama Dnia™ 
[Panorama of the Day]. a ghostly white Irena Dztedzic 
appeared betore the cameras and proceeded to ask 
questions of an ideological nature. Thus. she wanted to 
find out what socialism is. what this [political] system 
will be like in the future, and whether the values to which 
socialist ideology refers have become obsolete. The par- 
ticipants of this ingeniously conceived television sur- 
vey—primarily people with well-known last) names 
(scholars. politicians, priests. etc.)—presented their per- 
sonal views on the prospects of socialism which were 
surprisingly convergent. 


There was no desecration of what 1s held sacred: no one 
tried to undermine the principles [of socialism]. Mrs. 
Dziedic’s discussion participants agreed in general that 
the values to which socialism refers are noble and 
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praiseworthy and the principles valid. only the methods 
of their implementation are wrong whereas the people 
are somehow unable to incorporate these ideals into 
their lives. Why 1s this so’? Despite the fact that repre- 
sentatives of various world outlooks and political orien- 
tations (also from so-called independent circles or oppo- 
sion groups) were supposed to take part in the 
discussion. as far as | know no true-blooded anticommu- 
nist appeared before the camera who hit the table with 
his fist and declared that. for example. he prefers capi- 
talism or a monarchy in a servile regime. But it was 
amusing even without this. 


In the presence of our forever young and beautiful 
interviewer, who displays refined manners and 1s dressed 
in elegant evening gowns, the interviewees did not dare 
to commit a faux pas when asked about the condition of 
socialism and its ideology. Some blabbered on like 
Piekarski when tortured whereas others plunged deep 
into scholarly arguments from which. in general. little 
followed. 


Seym Deputy Ryszard Wojna. presented an immensely 
interesting vision of socialism of the future. According to 
his remarks, socialism appears as a kind of ethical ideal 
(derived from humanism) which for all intents and 
purposes, will never be fully implemented and to which 
we can only draw closer. This is where the picture comes 
to mind of a dog chasing a sausage hanging down from a 
suck which 1s attached to its collar. The dog 1s running 
after it with all his might but he cannot catch it because 
the sausage moves along with him. This ts not a very 
inviling perspective—chasing after vaguely detined con- 
cepts of social equality, justice. suitable work, etc.. 
particularly if we assume that these are values which. 
strictly speaking, can never be fully implemented. | do 
not know whether socialism brought down to a postulate 
or to an ideal of an ethical (world outlook) nature will be 
attractive enongh for young people. particularly those for 
whom specifics are of importance and not simply con- 
cepts. From the time that the “Iron Curtain” fell, we 
know more or less what 1s going on 1n other countries. It 
is possible to find out even from television news that 
elsewhere instead of ideas looming on the horizon and 
becoming further removed, individuals and collective 
bodies have before them clearly defined and realistic 
prospects of civilizational advancement and enjoy 
already here and now tangible and generally accessible 
goods (such as color television sets, video recorders, 
automobiles, etc.). 


Ethical socialism was already being criticized in the 
mid-19th century by the creators of Marxism. It appears 
that currently there 1s a return to romantic thinking in 
the contemplations on the theory and practice of social- 
ism. Since things somehow did not work out in the 
economic sphere. in the sensible organization of collec- 
tive life. then the best thing to do is to move the 
discussion to a purely world outlook or ethical plane. If 
this 1s the case. then it 1s better to refer to Saint-Simon or 
Proudhon than to Marx. The next. higher stage of the 
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discussion on socialist ideology and the possibility of its 
application will undoubtedly be bringing 11 down to the 
role of religion or perhaps even to a sect of devotees of 
“the only valid” principles. 


In any case. it is not ruled out that this would be a rather 
elite sect. In the circle of followers it is possible that there 
could be no room not only for the practically disposed 
workers but also for those representatives of the intelli- 
gentsia who will treat seriously appeals for good judg- 
ment, activeness and drive. Only those endowed with a 
special gift for a religious attitude toward the concept of 
socialism. selected on the basis of grace and aided by 
enlightenment, could feel the rapture derived from the 
contemplation of pure and lofty concepts which draw 
closer to us or we to them. 


And speaking quite seriously now, perhaps it 1s time to 
finally discuss specifics and not only lofty but unattain- 
able ideals? What do we want to accomplish in the next 
15 to 20 years? What sort of economic order will replace 
the thus far ineffective method of management? 


What changes in the political system ought to be 
expected? What sort of chances and prospects for a 
better life does socialism create for various social! groups 
in the foreseeable future? Which people and what sorts of 
mechanisms are responsible for crisis and standstill 
which are already occurring in the entire socialist sys- 
tem? With what should the model inherited from Stalin- 
ism of a monopolistic and bureaucratic standard of the 
functioning of the communist party and the exercise of 
authority in the state be replaced? What are the realistic 
chances for breaking the impasse? 


These and many other questions should be asked and 
attempts should be made to answer them whe” talking 
about changes in socialism and its ideology. Shifting the 
debate to a sphere of purely philosophical or ethical 
divagations accomplishes nothing and only creates 
appearances of activity in this domain. 


Ryszard Wojna expressed apprehension that “we have 
not matured” as yet to the new outlook on the prospects 
of the development of socialism and its ideology. If we 
were to refer to socialism not in terms of reality but in 
terms of its timeless concepts then, indeed. it may appear 
that neither party ideologists nor the common man in the 
street living under socialism have as yet matured to the 
point of comprehending the quintessence of the happi- 
ness which the ideals of socialism afford. Let us, how- 
ever, have hope that besides contemplation on the 
imponderabilities in the ideological sphere. there will 
ultimately be a place for sensible thinking about a model 
of an efficiently functioning state, an efficient economy 
and the expansion of the range of civil rights and 
liberties (and the responsibilities associated with them). 
Otherwise. in 15 to 20 years, a white specter will again 
appear on the screen with a threatening question about 
socialism. 
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Kwiatkowski Outlines Public Attitudes Toward 
Opposition 

26000354 Warsaw POLITY KA in Polish 

4 Mar SY pp 1,6 


[Article by Stanislaw Kwiatkowski: “Opinions on the 
Opposition” } 


[Text] Until recent years in Poland, it was not clear what 
the word “opposition” might mean. Legal-system solu- 
tions did not provide for an opposition in the sense of a 
political grouping. Opposition could not be legal. For 
propaganda purposes there was the term “antisocialist 
forces” (elements), but that soon wore thin. Then we 
started to differentiate between the undergrounds, 
between those that actively aspired to change the system, 
to overthrow socialism and the intrasystemic opposition 
premised on the notion that people are free to disap- 
prove of the policy of the authorities without that 
necessarily meaning that they are boycotting the socialist 
system. 


In our polls made at the Public Opinion Research Main 
Center [CBOS]. we used the term “political opposition” 
to mean political opponents, 1.¢.. those in opposition 
both to the existing system in Poland and to the method 
of exercising authority. The degree of opposition 1s 
measured in terms of the answers of those polled (their 
opinions, assessments, judgments and views), 1.e.. what 
they said and not how they behaved. | note this to guard 
against the drawing of exaggerated conclusions from 
such statistics. Everyone ts allowed to think and feel in 
his own way. He is also permitted to declare his opposi- 
tion in an emotional tirade. but this is not to be equated 
with political action or a political identity. 


The attitude to the political opposition and the numbers 
of people backing political opponents have shifted, as | 
shall show based on studies from the past several years. 
In a 1985 preelection poll representative of the total 
Polish adult population, 3.5 percent to 5 percent of those 
polled said that they definitely would not vote for 
political reasons. This small percentage was repeated 
consistently in other polls as well. In answers to a 
question on Poland’s future and a question of what 
should be done to improve the situation in Poland—key 
questions to determine one’s political leanings—rela- 
tively the same percentage selected oppositionist-type 
answers from the list. such as change the system, change 
the government and the like. 


In December 1985. 6 percent of the adult population, 
when assessing political organizations and institutions, 
said that the political opposition exclusively was worthy 
of support. The political opposition was rejected by 45.7 
percent of those polled. One-third had no concrete 
opinion, 20 percent were inclined to approve the oppo- 
sition, but only 6 percent enthusiastically approved it. Of 
the same 20 percent, 14 percent selected as worthy of 
support of the government, the Council of State and the 
opposition from the list. 
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A large number of those surveyed, when answering 
subsequent questions on the same poll, did not allow for 
the possibility of oppositionist activity from the under- 
ground. They selected disapproving answers of the type: 
“their activity impedes the democratization process.” 
“bringing the country out of the crisis.” “causes the 
disruption of peace and social order.” “serves the inter- 
ests of Poland's enemies,” and “the slogans they utter are 
only a smokescreen for antisocialist activity.” Judging 
from their other answers, people (keep in mind, those 
supporting us) wished to be reassured that mistakes will 
not recur. Somebody should monitor this, even if it 1s the 
opposition. Their assumption was that it was easier to 
work out an optimal road in the future in political 
encounters and in counterproposals. Let me add that 
only 37 percent 3t the former members of Solidarity 
came out in favor of the oppositionists, while over 12 
percent outrightly disapproved of their activity. Every 
fourth Pole asked in July 1986 what 1s meant by the word 
opposition (“Who are the people that can be included in 
the opposition. what type and kind of activity can be 
called oppositionist””’) had no opinion. The other people 
that answered the poll offered several definitions, and 
some gave several each. For example: 


People who are critical of the various moves of the 
government and the party. Those in the underground. 
Walesa’s people. Those who were in Solidarity and 
continue to work against the authorities; many are active 
in the Church. Those who do not concur with Jaruzel- 
ski's policy and prevent him from implementing his 
policy. Those who actively oppose the authorities, eg., by 
not participating in elections. The attempt to organize 
strikes and work stoppages. Those persons who have 
their own political program that 1s opposed to the PZPR 
program. There are those people who do not believe in 
socialism and who are engaged in harming Poland in 
various ways. Those who take money from the West and 
revile People’s Poland. There are those people who wish 
to make a career of battling the authorities. 


Judging by the definitions given to the opposition, we 
observe that 14.4 percent of those polled on this occasion 
expressed their disapproval and censured such activity, 
22.3 percent approved, 32.5 percent offered no evalua- 
tion (23.4 percent gave answers of the type “it 1s difficult 
to say”). 


What sort of support can the political opposition expect 
from society? For several years, the CBOS has given 
people the same question on evaluating institutions, 
organizations and groups: does their work serve society 
well and is it in harmony with society’s interests? The 
results of over a dozen Poland-wide studies from the last 
3 years allow us to draw several conclusions with regard 


to ihe opposition: 


|. It is significant that one-third (up to 40 percent) of 
those polled were unable to assess the opposition, even 
during such stormy periods as the final months of 1988, 
despite the two waves of strikes in which oppositionist 
activists participated. 
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>. From one-third to one-half of those polled disap- 
proved of the opposition. Thus. their number was nearly 
twice that of those who approved. The number of the 
latter began io rise above 20 percent near the close of 
1Y88. following the second wave of strikes. 


3. The majority of those who relate positively to the 
opposition also place trust in the authorities and its 
institutions. About 14 percent of the adult population 
accepted both the opposition and the authorities. These 
persons are supporters of political pluralism who see in 
the opposition not so much a political alternative as an 
instrument for controlling the executive authorities and 
an opportunity for rectifying bad decisions. Only a small 
percentage of those polled backed the opposition exclu- 
sively. Based on their answers, they could constitute a 
potential base for the oppositionists: they are antiparty 
and antisocialist out of conviction. 


4. In November of 1987. following the publication of a 
government communique announcing very high price 
increases that became the direct cause of the sudden 
worsening of society's moods (actually leading to a total 
breakdown) and severe criticism of the authorities. the 
opposition made no gains on the misfortunes of the 
authorities. The assumption that the worse for the 
authorities. the better for the opposition was not borne 
out and turned out to be false. Just after the second wave 
of strikes in August 1988, with a second. still deeper 
breakdown of the mood in society caused by worsening 
living conditions, the opposition gained approval from 
another | 1 percent. 


More than 70 percent of those polled at the end of 
August 1988 believed that the strikes could have been 
avoided and that the protest was economic in character. 
Only 14 percent read the intentions of the strikers as 
political. The political demands of the strikers were met 
with reserve. Nearly half of those polled felt that they 
were unjust (every fourth or fifth person had no opin- 
ion). On the other hand, nearly half of those polled 
accepted the wage demands. 


The demand for legalizing Solidarity clearly became a 
controversial issue. Those who said that it is unfeasible 
(46.9 percent) and unjust (42.6 percent) were in the 
majority. Nearly every fourth person selected the answer 
“it is difficult to say” when queried on this issue. It is 
worth noting that nearly every fourth adult Pole says that 
he belonged to Solidarity before martial law. In time this 
group has been reduced to one-fifth of those polled while 
the number of those that have stated that they did not 
belong to any labor union has grown and today ts 
represented by 57 percent of society. 


An analysis of the opinions expressed revealed that 
society's attitude toward Solidarity varies depending 
upon whether Solidarity is viewed as competing as a 
labor union or as trying to play the role of an opposi- 
tionist political group. In the mater of union pluralism, 
there is a diametric division of opinion. At the same 
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time. if a nationwide referendum on the subject had been 
held. those favoring a single union in an enterprise would 
have won by a few percent. Up to one-fourth would have 
exptessed no preference in the matter. 


Those looking for benefits to be gained from union 
pluralism, from the legalizing of Solidarity, expected an 
improvement in the situation in Poland and in the 
economy, the acceleration of the reform and an end to 
the crisis. They hoped that the legalization of Solidarity 
wou'd have a positive impact on the work of the govern- 
ment and thai it would bring about improved control 
over the decisions made by politicians. Almust one out 
of three adult Poles expressed fear of the reactivation of 
Solidarity. They feared a worsening of the political 
situation in Poland, anarchy, strikes and the social 
tensions and unrest experienced in 1980-81. 


Whenever we asked about the most important problems 
of Poland and today’s Poles and about what those 
surveyed felt must be done above all to improve the 
situation in Poland, the answer we received most often 
related to issues affecting the economy and living condi- 
tions. As for political questions, every third citizen 
brought up the need for calm in Poland. for political 
stabilization and national harmony. Of those surveyed. 
1.2 percent mentioned the legalization of Solidarity. In 
these spontaneous answers, Solidarity was a subject of 
only marginal importance. 


With regard to illegal Solidarity structures, opinions 
were almost diametrically opposed. About one-half of 
the adult population concurred with negative opinions 
expressed in the following ways: “they take advantage of 
workers to implement their own political ambitions” 
(50.7 percent); “the slogans expressed by them are 
merely a smokescreen for antisocialist activity” (46.5 
percent); “their activity leads to the disruption of peace 
and social order (56.2 percent); “it serves the interests of 
Poland’s enemies™ (47.1 percent); “it impedes the emer- 
gence of Poland from the crisis (38.7 percent). But an 
equally large number of those surveyed chose positive 
evaluations: “they come out in defense of society. they 
fight for just, important issues of Poles (46.7 percent). 
“they have ideas that, if put into practice. could lead to 
Poland’s emergence from the crisis” (44.3 percent). 
“they point out the errors of the authorities. thereby 
bringing about an improvement in the Polish situation” 
(54.9 percent). The vast majority (52.6 percent) selected 
exclusively negative assessments that showed their dis- 
approval of and alienation from Solidarity structures. 
Those who unequivocally demonstrated their approval 
made up 18.9 percent (the rest—29.3 percent—were 
opinions that were difficult to classify). 


The polarization of assessments and opinions surround- 
ing Solidarity and the activists of this union results. one 
might suppose, chiefly from the fact that, while union 
pluralism meets with approvai, union political activism 
does not. In short. the approval of Solidarity’s legaliza- 
tion 1s based on the union’s respect for the realities of the 
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system. Those exercising this mode of thought envisaged 
Solidarity’s role to be that of streamlining the structures 
of authority and the way it is exercised. Such an under- 
standing confirmed the answer to the question: “How 
should the authorities behave with regard to opposition- 
ist activity?” (in a poll from May 1988): permit activity 
of this type without any restrictions—14.9 percent: per- 
mit activity of this type as long as it is in accordance with 
the law—52.3 percent; limit drastically especially nega- 
live manifestations of this type of activity—I11.2 per- 
cent; combat all manifestations of this type of activity— 
8 percent; it is difficult to say—13.6 percent. 


Political talks with Lech Walesa held at the point of a 
strike threat were not approved; half of those questioned 
on this issue were on the government’s side. Decisions 
forbidding outside persons, 1.¢., Solidarity activists from 
entering a plant that is on strike were generally favored 
(70 percent considered such a decision to be just, while 
17 percent were of the opposite opinion). 


It is noteworthy that agreement about legalizing Solidar. 
ily was greater than support for the political demands of 
the strikers. Many similar opinions showed that Solidar- 
ity has a chance to regain its social base if it begins to 
work together with the authorities without questioning 
the constitutional order. 


Lech Walesa and the people that support him have long 
been treated by the majority of society as a group aimed 
al repeating the situation of 1981. Only every fifth 
person polled considered them to be supporters of the 
basic rebuilding of socialism in Poland, 28.3 percent 
disagreed and 22.5 percent defined them as direct ene- 
mies of socialism. 


A significant part of Polish society favored the political 
system of real socialism despite its negative aspects (63 
percent in 1987 and 45 percent in February 1988). While 
they appreciated the need for reform, they strongly 
feared the radicalism of Lech Walesa and the entire 
Solidarity cadre apparatus. They took a dim view of their 
political activity and even censured it as inimical to the 
interests of the Polish state. The significant preponder- 
ance of negative assessments of the activity of Lech 
Walesa and the Solidarity activists continued for a long 
time (Table 1). 


Table I: Is the activity of Lech Walesa and his supporters 
beneficial to society's interests? 


Survey Period (answers in percentages) 


Jul 87 Aug 88 Oct 88 
Yes, definitely 5.8 7.4 13.1 
Inclined to agree 12.4 18.3 31.7 
Inclined to disagree 18.3 18.6 18.1 
No, definitely 22.0 26.1 13.4 
Difficult to say 35.8 29.1 23.8 
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Given the general dissatisfaction with the miserable 
economic situation and the animosity towards the 
authorities caused by the worsening living conditions. 
rarely have people placed their trust in the opposition to 
bring about an improvement in things, expecting it to 
conduct the sort of policy it carried on during the 
1980-81 period. 


As for the reactions of fear and ill will against L. Walesa, 
it is primarily because of his aggressive statements in 
recent years that he continued to be regarded more with 
antipathy than sympathy until the fall of 1988. 


Those expressing positive attitudes and sympathy 
towards L. Walesa were usually people under age 25, the 
intelligentsia, young students, highly-skilled workers. 
and trade and services employees. Those regarding him 
negatively were most often the elderly over 60 years of 
age, pensioners, women not employed outside the home 
and mid-level technical and white-collar workers. Of the 
members of Solidarity (before 13 December 1981) only 
about 37 percent related favorably to Walesa. 


Beginning in June 1988, when the PZPR leadership first 
declared its readiness to embark upon talks with the 
opposition at the CC Plenum, CBOS recorded the opin- 
ions of society on the preparations made by the state 
authorities for these talks. It was then discovered that the 
population studied was quite confused and that their 
views were polarized. The percentage of “difficult to 
say’ answers ranged from 30 to 60 percent, depending 
upon the degree of complexity of issues covered in the 
survey, and positive and negative opinions were equally 
divided. In later studies made after the first meetings 
between C. Kiszczak and L. Walesa held during the 
waiting period for the opening f talksssome opinions 
became crystallized. Unanimity regarding the needs for 
such talks and the chance for their success grew. From 50 
to 60 percent of those polled saw in them the potential 
for positive change, and about the same percentage 
believed that they would conclude successfully. 


Both the general statements of those surveyed regarding 
the positive impact the roundtable talks would have on 
the Polish situation and the answers given regarding the 
goal of such talks showed that they were more often seen 
as a vehicle for achieving a consensus in society than a 
way to sanction political pluralism. The idea of dialog. 
understanding and coming to an agreement was valued 
more often than the creation of a plane for the clashing of 
social and political interets. Most often named as the 
goals of the talks were: the achievement of peace in 
Poland, the improvement of the economic situation. 
social mobilization, the normalization of the political 
situation over the legalization of the opposition, the 
making of society a subject, the democratization of the 
system, the creation of a mechanism ensuring a political 
impact for intellectual potential from communities inde- 
pendent of the PZPR and (putting it mildly) indifferent 
to it. Remaining answers stressed the importance of 
action and the improvement of the economic situation. 
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especially the standard of living, over the importance of 
talks and discussion. The difficulty of achieving compro- 
mise, whether because of the great differences, the desire 
to force concessions on a partner, the lack of a tradition 
of achieving political compromise or the position of the 
opposition or the authorities was stressed in the remain- 
ing answers (Table II). 


Table II: What will the legalization of Solidarity mean for 
Poland? 


Answers From Two Poland-Wide Surveys 
(in percentages) 


Sumtotal Only Socialized 

Economy Employees 

Nov 88 Jan89 Nov 88 Jan 89 
Only gains 4.9 9.5 6.0 9.9 
More gains 23.6 38.1 25.8 43.3 
As many gains as_—'17.1 13.3 18.5 13.6 

losses 

More losses 16.9 6.5 17.7 6.3 
Only losses 4.8 0.7 4.4 0.8 
Difficult to say 32.7 31.6 27.5 25.9 


In September of 1988, following the preliminary 
arrangements for and promising forecasts of reconcilia- 
tion between the opposition and the authorities, public 
opinion began to believe that the intentions of the 
Solidarity people had changed: more than half the adult 
population had concluded that an understanding could 
be reached. In January 1989, following the 10th PZPR 
CC Plenum (which, as everyone knows, came out in 
favor of political and union pluralism), confidence in the 
opposition and in Lech Walesa rose in the new political 
situation. During the brief period, a significant reevalu- 
ation of assessments and opinions took place with regard 
to Solidarity. These changes are the result of recent 
events in Poland, of discussions in the mass media on the 
subjects of the roundtable and pluralism and especially 
of the television debate between the two union leaders, 
Miodowicz and Walesa. 


L. Walesa emerged victorious from the November tele- 
vision meeting. Only a year ago, one out of three adult 
Poles was indifferent to him. During last year’s strikes 
(May-August 1988), 43-45 percent of those surveyed 
disapproved of his activities, while 36-38 percent were 
unfavorable to him personally. Little by little he sank 
into the shadows and lost support, with sympathizers 
dropping from 45 percent in December 1985 to 23 
percent in August 1988. Only less than one-fifth of those 
surveyed in 1987 and one-fourth in 1988 (up until 
August) approved of his activities. In November 1988 
the return of L. Walesa to the political scene began. He 
rapidly gained points: in January 1989 he was accepted 
by 65.6 percent of those surveyed and 58.6 percent liked 
him. However, every fifth citizen continues to be indif- 
ferent to him, while 13 percent do not accept him and do 
not like him. 
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In January, in answer to the question: Are Walesa’s prom- 
ises sincere and does he really seek understanding with the 
authorities?, more than 70 percent of those polled 
answered positively and only 12 percent answered nega- 
tively. 


The attitude to the legalization of Solidarity has also 
changed. Until the end of 1988, the prevailing attitude was 
one of fear and ill consequences for Poland. Now hope 
prevails and people expect positive results (Table III). 


Table III: Answers of those surveyed about joining soli- 
darity 


Percentages From 
a Poland-Wide Survey 


Sumtotal Socialized 


Economy 
Employees 
I will join if it is only a trade union 17.3 23.1 
I will join if it is an organization of a 3.6 4.3 
political nature 
I will join, regardless of its character 16.9 21.4 
I will not join 38.7 30.1 
I am opposed to the legalization of 4.2 3.4 
Solidarity 
Difficult to say 17.9 17.2 


Christian Social Union Official on Group’s Goals, 
Orientation 

26000331 Warsaw PRAWO 1 ZYCIE in Polish 

No 7, 18 Feb 89 pp 4-5 


[Interview with Victor Marek Leyk, vice president of 
Christian Social Union and Sejm deputy, by Iwona 
Jurczenko: “We Are Not a Political Party”; date and 
place not given] 


[Text] [PRAWO I ZYCIE] In January of this year, the 
Christian Social Association [ChSS] became the Chris- 
tian Social Union [UChS]. Has a new political party 
been created in Poland, something on the order of the 
Christian-Democratic Party? 


[Leyk] No. We consider ourselves to be a social movement 
of Polish Christians. For many years we have tried to 
represent not only the Catholic community, but also the 
other Christian religious groups that are active in the public 
life of Poland. Thus, we are also far-removed from the 
political tradition of the Polish Christian Democrats, since 
in our society, the concept of Christian Democracy always 
has been associated with Polish Catholicism. Our move- 
ment joins together Christians from different religious back- 
grounds (at the present time, about 20 percent of our 
members are Evangelical and Orthodox). Thus, it is very 
pluralistic and ecumenical in character. The guiding idea of 
our work is not only tolerance, which means barely enduring 
someone's presence, but cooperation in order to attain equal 
rights for Christians in Polish public life. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] Is it your opinion that such equal 
rights do not exist at present? 
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{Levk] That is what I believe. A glance at the statistics of 
membership in the party leadership cadre and adminis- 
tration shows that the key of party membership and 
nomenclature still opens the door. We are opposed to the 
nomenclature practice. We believe that ability and pro- 
fessionalism should be the only criteria for filling man- 
agement positions. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] Kazimierz Morawski, chairman of 
the newly created UChS, gave a program address at the 
general congress in which he stated that the Christian- 
Social movement supports a cadre policy whose shape 
would open up the possibility for representatives of 
communities of believers to hold responsible positions in 
the state. “We ourselves must create the terms of our 
political advancement,” added Ryszard Zielinski, chair- 
man of the Supreme Council of the UChS. 


[Levk] Yes, that congress really was elemental in imple- 
menting Zielinski’s words. 


[PRAWO | ZYCIE] But why the name change? You 
seem to be running away from the word “association” 
right at the time that the law on associations is about to 
be passed. 


[Levk] It is not merely a change of the name: we are no 
longer an association. Our 32-year history in the public 
life of Poland, the aspirations and needs of our ever 
growing supply of cadre and the need to increase the 
scale of our tasks—all these take us beyond the frame- 
work of the law on associations. We have our own body 
of Seym deputies and 850 advisory people’s councils 
throughout Poland. We have an organizational structure 
in almost all voivodships and now we are creating city 
and gmina structures. We have our own enterprises 
(“Ars Christiana” is one of these) that finance us. We 
have a bureau of foreign trade and a bureau of foreign 
tourism. We have seven press titles (one is the weekly ZA 
| PRZECIW, which comes out in a run of 100,000 
copies, not counting returns), our own book publishing 
company, a network of stores, extensive international 
contact with many churches and parties of a Christian 
nature and, most importantly, a committed, active cadre 
of 17,500 members. Thus, the decision made at the | Sth 
ChSS Congress to become a union was a quite natural 
one. | would like to stress that the decision to change the 
statute and the name was made unanimously by ChSS 
members. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] When you reported to the Sejm on 
the newly created organization, it was perhaps the first 
time that its political program was presented so broadly, 
yet in great detail. We are dealing, then, with a social 
Organization that unites its members around a specific 
program and that expresses the interests of specific social 
groups, an organization that aims through its members 
to have some impact on decisionmaking centers. It is a 
self-financing and thus, an independent organization 
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that disseminates its own propaganda. Do you not agree 
that you can find such a definition in any dictionary 
under any number of entries? 


{[Leyk] Do you want to torce me to say that we are really 
a political party? No, we are not a political party. | 
repeat, we are a social movement within whose circle of 
interests lie all spheres of our social life, our political life 
as well. In our program we support the restructuring of 
the operation of the present system of authority to make 
it into a partnership system whose political diversity 
could be perceived clearly by public opinion. We would 
like to take an active part in a coalition system of 
exercising authority in which we see the possibility of 
increasing the social base of government. We concur 
with the view that associations, sociopolitical clubs and 
their representatives in the Seym should be the forms of 
operation of the various political subjects. 


The pluralism of political life should be evidenced pri- 
marily within the forum of the Sejm and in the structure 
of the people’s councils as the major institutions of 
Polish public life. Thus, we favor the democratic nature 
of an electoral law that allows for the participation in the 
Sejm of the pluralistic gamut of social forces, including 
the broad circle of party-unaffiliated citizens and the 
opposition acting within the framework of constitutional 
order. We favor the creation of a second house of the 
Sejm—the senate. In the sphere of the economy, we 
support a reform formula that establishes the principles 
of operation of the economy on objective economic laws. 
The state authorities should depart decisively from their 
present role as the sole animators of all phenomena and 
economic and fiscal processes. At the same time, we 
emphasize resolutely that the state cannot abandon the 
performance of its indispensable guardianship functions 
by promoting every form of citizen’s self-aid and the 
financing of state social services. 


We treat our presence within the organs of authority, 
both in the Seym and in people’s councils, primarily as a 
possibility for impacting the improvement of the social 
situation of citizens and for acting on behalf of persons 
that need help, the sick and the infirm. Most impor- 
tantly, however, our presence helps impact the proper 
functioning of the family, both in the material sphere 
and in the ethical sphere, in accordance with the nature 
of man as subject. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] Once again that word—‘subject ™ 
Alongside pluralism it is the word of the day. I have to 
say that I looked for another, better way to say this in the 
congress reports, and I found it. “Our basic assumption 
is that the good of man is a supreme value that the entire 
political system should serve.” But this statement was 
made by a guest of the general congress, Stanislaw 
Ciosek, Politburo member and PZPR CC secretary. 


[Leyk] But in the opening to his talk Mr Ciosek also 
stated that Chairman Morawski had already said every- 
thing in his report, so that he could only reiterate Mr 
Morawski’s words, but had little to add himself. 
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While man as subject is a question that has always been 
articulated in the political program of the Polish socialist 
Left, until recently this principle was not put into prac- 
tice. MV in as subject is a principle common to all Chris- 
tian religions and we in our program of action draw upon 
the wealth of social thought of both the Roman Catholic 
Church and other churches. Thus, for example, we 
combine the Evangelical and Protestant work ethic with 
the Orthodox “spirituality.” 


{[PRAWO I ZYCIE] I read in the UChS program decla- 
ration of the “historic compromise in the meeting of 
Christianity and socialism.” Is it not true that some 
guests for roads leading to such compromise have led to 
the frequent mention of such groups as the ChSS, PAX 
and the PZKS [Polish Catholic-Social Union] as artifi- 
cial “authority labels”? 


[Leyk] I can only answer on behalf of our movement. As 
we implement our program throughout Poland, such 
stumbling blocks are sent our way by the local adminis- 
trative and political authorities that it is simply ludi- 
crous to speak of authority labels. Take this little detail, 
for example: the press either does not pubiish news about 
functions organized by our movement or publishes very 
scanty information. Sometimes this is only because of a 
single somewhat frightened official, but this is the prac- 
tice in many voivodships. 


Fundamentally, the ideals of socialism are very close to 
the ideals of Christianity. Thus, we are coparticipating 
more and more extensively in implementing that social- 
ist model of the state in which man in practice is the 
subject of all actions. In its details our program is 
similar, but it can also be completely different than the 
program of authority. For example, we advocate radical 
economic reform. That is why we support every govern- 
ment proposal in the Seym that aims at such changes. At 
the same time, however, we are disturbed by the social 
costs of such reform. For this reason, we demand reso- 
lutely the absolute protection of the living conditions of 
families with many children and the maintenance of the 
living standards of annuitants, pensioners and those that 
are still finding it difficult to make ends meet. Here we 
diverge from the government view of the situation. We 
believe that the government places too little stress on the 
problem of the impoverishment of Polish society. Even 
the “Report on the Condition of the State” that was 
presented by newly appointed Premier Mieczyslaw 
Rakowski on 13 October 1988 contained the statement 
that more than 60 percent of those employed earn less 
than the national average. Thus, if the government today 
does not devote more attention to this, we shall oppose 
such a policy. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] In your last Sejm address you stated 
that the effects of the mistakes made by the former 
governmental administration limit the potential for the 
new government to act, while society blames the new 
government for the standard of living that grows worse 
from week to week. Thus, this was the government’s 
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defense against punishment for crimes not committed 
and it must have been viewed as a sharp criticism 
because of the phrase “that grows worse from week to 
week.” 


[Leyk] Actually, the premier told me out in the corridor 
that | am mistaken on this issue. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] And what do you have to say to that? 


[Leyk] I was pleased that the government listens to the 
voices of its deputies so attentively. I think that everyday 
reality bears out my opinion—just go to the nearest store 
that carries everyday consumer goods. No special com- 
mentary is needed. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] How are relations between your 
movement and the church hierarchies in Poland? 


[Leyk] At the beginning of our existence we adopted the 
principle that we are subject in religious and ethical life 
to the teachings of our church, while in public life we 
operate according to our own sense of responsibility. our 
own program and abilities, without the involvement of 
churches and their hierarchies. Such a definition of 
principles suffices; it is accepted by our churches, and 
practice shows that this principle is favorable to all sides. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] But relations did not flow this 
smoothly at the beginning of your existence, did they? 


[Leyk] No, they did not. Our movement was initiated in 
1956 by a group of Catholic activists that had broken off 
from the PAX association following the publishing of a 
well-known article by Boleslaw Piasecki entitled “The 
State Instinct.” This article commented specifically on 
the October changes that occurred at that time. In 1956 
the publication ZA | PRZECIW was begun and in 1957 
the Christian-Social Institute arose on the base that had 
developed around the community’s newsletter. Then the 
institute was transformed into the Christian Social Asso- 
ciation. And so, from the beginning we supported the 
deep reform of the existing model of socialism. In 
accordance with Polish Christian and political tradition, 
we acted to ensure the freedoms and liberties indispens- 
able to the development of society, the family and the 
individual. We created this movement having in mind 
such changes and reform that can be implemented only 
now. We should emphasize the farsightedness of the 
founders of the movement—who were themselves Cath- 
olics, for the most part—who already at that time 
included diversity of religious belief in their program in 
Opposition to the conservative, intolerant position of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the period. This was 5 years 
before the Second Vatican Council that recognized the 
value of other Christian religions for the first time in 
1962. 
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Today ecumenical work is one of the basic spheres of the 
activity of our movement. We stress the social dimen- 
sion of ecumenism, whose goal is to organize all Chris- 
tians to work and to be jointly responsible for the state 
and nation. This has brought us a greater and greater 
number of friends and coworkers in Poland and in many 
circles abroad. A recent example is the invitation to our 
chairman Kazimierz Morawski to participate inthe 


traditional prayer breakfast given for the members of 


Congress. the government and foreign guests by the U.S. 
President. This led to a meeting of Chairman Morawski 
with President Bush and the community of U.S. Chris- 
tian politicians and economic activists. 


Moreover, | would also like to point out that from the 
beginning, one of the major elements of our work was to 
propagate Christian culture and the patronage of sacred 
art. And those were not times in which that issue was so 
obvious and natural as it Is now. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] Will you please relate how you 
entered the ChSS? 


[Levk] Fifteen years ago there was no other possibility 
for a young person who was not a Catholic and wished to 
work on behalf of minority churches but also had the 
ambition to coexist in public life. Moreover. in actuality, 


the UChS ts the only movement that offers this sort of 


possibility. In this lies our strength. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] You have begun a brilliant career. In 
1985 you already were vice president of the association 
and Seym deputy. 


{[Leyk] Yes, | was 34 years old at that time and some 
people found my career advancement to be quite rapid. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] I understand that today you repre- 
sent. if only because of your position, the interests of all 
associations in the union of religions. Whose interests 
did you wish to represent 15 years ago? 


{Leyk] The interests of the Evangelical community. 
[PRAWO I ZYCIE] Traditional family interests? 


{Leyk] Yes. and in a certain sense, my work also contin- 
ues family traditions. I come from an old Mazury family. 
My grandfather Bogumil and my father Emil and espe- 
cially my paternal uncle Fryderyk Leyk were Polish 
activists in the Mazury area. My grandfather was a 
member of the Mazury People’s Party founded in 1896. 


The task of this party was to protect the people of 


Mazury from Germanization and to safeguard their 
economic interests in order to preserve their indepen- 
dence and identity. To this end the party created peo- 
ple’s banks, it granted credit and it established coopera- 
tives. Uncle Fryderyk was the founder of the Mazury 
People’s Union whose purpose was to prepare the Polish 
people in Mazury for the 1920 plebiscite. He and my 
father worked together in the union until the time of the 
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plebiscite that, as you know. was lost. and then they went 
to Poland. Uncle was an MSZ [Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs] employee and for the next dozen or so years 
worked at the Polish Consulate in Germany. At that time 
he created a union that protected the interests of Polish 
workers doing seasonal work on projects in Germany. 
But this is the subject of another story. After World War 
Il, when Mazury was returned to Poland. my family 
returned to Mazury. 


[PRAWO | ZYCIE] And 40 years later you became a 
deputy from the Olsztyn area. How do you assess your 
work in the Seym? 


{Levk] I do not have the sense of a job well done; rather, 
I feel dissatisfied. During the electoral campaign | prom- 
ised to be involved with the issues of the younger 
generation and with the protection of the natural envi- 
ronment. In some sense I did not fulfill these promises, 
not because | worked poorly but because everyday reality 
knocked too hard on the Seym door. | was on the Seym 
Budget, Economic Planning and Finance Commission 
and so my work was dominated by economic matters. 
Since | am responsible for foreign affairs in the UChS. | 
also work in the Sejm on the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sion. Likewise | am the deputy chairman of the Polish- 
FRG parliamentary group. 


[PRAWO I ZYCIE] Roundtable deliberations are taking 
place. During the opening meeting, the Christian Social 
Union was represented by its chairman Kazimierz 
Morawski... 


[Leyk] After 6 February, Poland is a different Poland 
than it was before the roundtable. We are still not in a 
position to assess the meaning of this event as yet. For 
the first time in 40 years, representatives of the major 
political and social forces of Poland have met at one 
table and—let us stress this—in the Council of Ministers 
building. It would have been difficult to imagine such a 
situation several months or even several weeks before 
this. The addresses of all of those that spoke in the 
opening meeting were characterized by great concern 
and responsibility for the future of our state. | was very 
pleased with the statement made by Prof Mikolaj Koza- 
kiewicz, who said that humility should mark all of the 
participants in the roundtable, in the sense that those 
taking part in the meeting did not represent all social 
trends in Poland, but only particular factions of society 
and the orientations and ways of thinking that are 
prevalent in these factions. I believe that in practice we 
are not all aware of this matter; many of us feel that we 
are authorized to act on behalf of the entire society. 


The UChS has joined in the efforts of the roundtable 
working groups that are of interest to us. We will try to 
find understanding and support for our views. Of course 
we are realists. We realize that the roundtable 1s merely 
the beginning of a certain process in Poland, that many 
divergent positions will be expressed during delibera- 
tions and discussions. At the same time, however, we are 
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optimists because we see that all the participant groups 
realize the need for understanding. This is probably one 
of our fatherland’s last chances, if not its last chance. 


[PRAWO 1 ZYCIE] During the first roundtable meeting. 
there was also discussion of the need for many political 
parties to exist in Poland. How do you assess the 
possibility for appointing new parties. For example. 1s 
the Chrisuuan-Democratic Party needed in Poland? 


{Levk] I think that the Seym shall take up this problem in 
the near future. In the UChS program resolution. we 
stress the need to develop laws on the work of political 
organizations. If we look at today’s public activism 
among society—and this activism grows from week to 
week. with new movements and social initiatives crop- 
ping up like mushrooms after a rain—the coming into 
being of new political parties 1s a matter of time. The 
seeds of such activities have already been planted. And 
lite itself will answer whether Poland needs a Social 
Democratic Party. 


[PRAWQO | ZYCIE] Thank you for the interview. 


Historical, Heraldic Societies Call for Return of 
Eagle's Crown 

26000363 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 8, 25 Feb 8Y p 10 


[Position Statement by the Polish Historical Society 


{[PTH] and the Polish Heraldic Society on the matter of 


the Polish state emblem: signed by Prot Dr Andrze} 
Aynenkiel. chairman, PTH: Dr Tadeusz Cegielski. secre- 
tary general, PTH: Dr Stefan K. Kuczynski. chairman. 
Polish Heraldic Society; and Leszek Pudlowski. secre- 
tary general, Polish Heraldic Society: “The Eagle With or 
Without the Crown?” | 


[Text] For some time now various individuals and 
organizations have been calling for the return of the 
crown to the head of the white eagle and that call obliges 


our societies to take a position in this matter. It is one of 


exceptional significance. since it involves ideological 
content related to the historic symbol of the Polish state 
and nation. 


|. The heraldic sign of the white eagle was born many 
centuries ago. It appeared in the first quarter of the 13th 
century on the seals of the regional princes of the Piast 
dynasty, constituting at once both their individual and 
dynastic coat of arms. While they chose this coat of arms 
on their own, it was within the framework of heraldic 
custom developed earlier in Western Europe. 


The medieval political-legal doctrine held that the ruler 
symbolized the state. By the same token. the sign on the 
coat of arms of the ruler became the coat of arms of the 
lands and people under the ruler. Thus, when the prince 
of Wielkopolska Przemysl I] took the crown as king of 
Poland in 1295, his coat of arms. the white eagle. that 
had earlier been decorated with a crown as a sign ot 
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aspiration to the royal dignity. became the coat of arms 
of the Polish Kingdom. This coat of arms symbolized the 
united sovereign state of the Polish king and his vassals. 
The crown on the head of the eagle signified statehood of 
a higher order than the regional Piast: principalities 
whose coat of arms was an uncrowned eagle. All the 
kings ascending to the Polish throne accepted this mean- 
ing of the sign of the white eagle with a crown. The 
developing feeling of national consciousness caused this 
coat of arms to be acknowledged as the common coat of 
arms of all Poles. 


Down through the centuries. the white eagle changed tts 
artistic form frequently depending upon the style and 
artistic taste of the period. The crown on its head also 
changed. Despite variations in the form or styling of the 
eagle and the crown. the meaning of the symbol was 
unchanging. The crowned white eagle signified the indi- 
visible and independent, fully sovereign Polish state as 
well as the unbroken continuity of its political existence. 
Joined on one escutcheon with the coat of arms of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. the Hunt, it symbolized the 
republic of the two nations. 


2. Thus. when as a result of the partitions. the Polish 
state ceased to exist. the foreign rulers forbade the use ot 
the white eagle that had fallen under the domination of 
the black eagles of the partitioning powers. Nevertheless. 
this symbol remained in the consciousness of the Polish 
nation, the incarnation of the dream of freedom. In the 
19th century. this symbol figured in every insurrectionist 
movement of the Poles. accompanying their struggles for 
freedom carried on in Poland and abroad. 


Then, in the leftist current of the struggle for indepen- 
dence. the sign of the white eagle deprived of tts crown 
appeared. It evoked a vision of a democratic and repub- 
lican Poland. At the same time, it constituted a symbol. 
as it were. of Poles deprived of a sovereign state. Along- 
side this “democratic” white eagle without a crown there 
was in continuous use an “independence” white cagle 
with a crown as the sign of a free Poland without regard 
to the future systemic form of its government. 


The restoration of the Polish state in 1918 was the 
common accomplishment of Poles. both those who 
accepted the white eagle with a crown and those who cast 
away the crown from this symbol. The short-lived social- 
ist government of Jedrzey Moraczewski introduced the 
eagle without the crown, and this provoked a wave of 
social criticism. At this juncture, representatives of the 
world of learning declared themselves in favor of the 
crowned eagle (O. Balzer, S. Estreicher. J. Siemienski. A. 
Chmiel and others), advancing historical. heraldic. sys- 
temic and legal arguments. On | August 1919, the Seym 
of the reoorn republic declared itself in favor of the 
crowned white eagle hallowed by tradition and adopted 
it as the coat of arms of the state. This coincided with the 
patriotic feelings of society. The symbol of the crowned 
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white eagle according to two different designs of 1919 
and 1927 was the coat of arms of the Second Republic 
until the end of its existence. 


3. During World War II the crowned white eagle contin- 
ued to be used by the Polish government-in-exile and by 
the Polish Armed Forces in the West. In Poland it was 
used from the very beginning by the civil and military 
authorities of the underground organization connected 
with the government-in-exile. The uncrowned eagle was 
the choice of the detachments of the home guard that 
began to form in 1942, and later of the People’s Army as 
well as the People’s Army that arose within the borders 
of the Soviet Union. The uncrowned eagle was also 
adopted by liberated Poland. 


In 1947, the Ministry of Culture and Art set up a 
competition for a new depiction of the uncrowned white 
eagle to be based on the heraldic models of the Piast 
period and the competition was prepared by an histori- 
cal-artistuic commission that had been convoked. Remov- 
ing the crown from above the eagle’s head aroused 
scholarly opposition within the commission (that 
included eminent representatives of our community: W. 
Semkowicz, S. Mikucki, W. Budka, T. Przypkowski and 
A. Rybarsk1). In a special memorandum, the commission 
pointed out that the crown in the state coat of arms is not 
a symbol of a monarchical character unsuited to a 
popular and democratic republic, but rather a symbol 
with a tradition of many centuries of the unity and 
sovereignty of the state. Removing the crown from over 
the eagle’s head is detrimental to the coat of arms and 
diminishes the majesty of the republic. The opinion of 
the commission was not considered and, although the 
contest brought interesting results, 11 was not brought to 
its conclusion. 


The PRL Constitution, ratified by the Seym on 22 July 
1952, established in article 89 paragraph | that the 
emblem of the state is the white eagle on a red field 
without specifying the form of the eagle. Specifics came 
only with the decree of 7 December 1955 about the state 
emblem, colors and seals that introduced the form of the 
emblem with the 1927 eagle except for the crown. This 
same form of the uncrowned eagle was adopted by the 
Seym law of 31 January 1980 concerning the emblem, 
colors and anthem of the PRL. 


4. The historic crowned cagle coat of arms persisted 
vividly however, in the consciousness of a society endur- 
ingly tied to its national symbols. That was forcibly 
brought home by the protest strikes of the early 1980's 
that also were directed against the elimination of 
national values from the collective life of Poles. That 
aspect of the protest found expression in the massive and 
spontaneous use of national symbols—the anthem, the 
red and white colors and the crowned white eagle. Such 
actions symbolically expressed the return of the world of 
labor to those values that serve to rebuild its national 
identity. The same can be said of the desire manifested 
for a collective celebration of the national holidays 
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commemorating great moments of our history (3 May 
and |! November) that had been crossed off the calendar 
of our official state holidays. 


At the 25 January 1982 session of the PRL Sejm, there 
was a mouion to return to the historic crowned eagle as 
the state emblem. Given the time and the circumstances 
under which this motion was made, it is no wonder that 
it went unnoticed. 


The call for the return to the white eagle of the crown to 
which it is entitled has farreaching significance in the 
process of building a Polish citizen society. National 
values constitute a valuable and vital part of the collec- 
tive consciousness that goes by the name of Poland, and 
the patriotism of Poles is an indispensable plane for 
integration and social sacrifice for the good of the 
fatherland. These values and sentiments find their 
expression in historically based and socially accepted 
symbols that are the property of all Poles. One of these 
symbols is the sign of the crowned white eagle. 


5. The Polish Historical Society and the Polish Heraldic 
Society favor restoring the historic coat of arms of the 
Polish state, the crowned white eagle depicted on a red 
field. The return to this coat of arms will be an act that 
is as significant for the state of social consciousness and 
satisfaction as was the official recognition of the tradi- 
tional national holidays of 3 May and 11 November. 


The restoration of the historic coat of arms of the PRL 
brings to light the question of its artistic form: should 11 
be the eagle of the Second Republic, the form used until 
1939, or should another form for expressing this emblem 
be sought that is appropriate to the heraldic art of our 
t nes. This matter should be discussed by specialists 
fiom the historical-artistic commission in which our 
sociclies wish to have the right to vote. 


In 1995, 7 centuries will have passed since the time that 
the crowned white eagle became the symbol of a united 
Polish state. The prior restoration to the state emblem of 
its honorable mark of distinction—the crown on the 
head of the white eagle—would be a worthy manner of 
honoring this splendid anniversary and the constant 
presence of the crowned eagle in the history of our 
nation. 


Opposition Group Congress Viewed as Destructive 
26000360 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 9, 4 Mar 89 p 7 


[Article by Jan Dziadul: “In Opposition t. the Opposi- 
tion” } 


[Text] The third week of the roundtable is ending in 
Warsaw. In Jastrzebie, a meeting of oppositionist groups 
and organizations opposed (in the words of one of the 
participants) to the roundtable blackmail of the people is 
beginning. The meeting is called the congress of the 
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antisystemic opposition. Its guiding motto ts its opposi- 
tion to the empty verbal exchanges between the official 
elite and the so-called constructive opposition. Its goal 1s 
to establish a common front for action to change the 
system under new sociopolitical conditions, in which 
(and this is their next thesis) a segment of Solidarity ts 
committed to propping up the “commune.” 


This is why we must define our identity, the identity of 


the opposition that 1s not sitting at the roundtable. 
proposes an activist from the Warsaw section of the 
illegal PPS-RD [Polish Socialist) Party—Democratic 
Revolution] who makes his presence strongly felt at the 
congress. We must react to what Lech Walesa 1s doing 
with his group. to the strikes, to the proposed election. 
We also should define today what we understand by the 
concept “antisystemic opposition.” 


The body of delegates. numbering about 25, votes to 
approve the presence of the POLITY KA journalist at the 
meeting. | am permitted to listen, take notes, make a 
recording and think, but | am not permitted to speak to 
the participants in the meeting. This 1s monitored during 
breaks very discreetly by a very feisty young woman 
from the PPS-R ). 


That morning, on my way to Jastrzebie, | read a report in 


the daily paper from the WUSW [Voivodship Office of 
Internal Affairs] in Katowice that discusses the plan of 


action of the illegal group: “The goal of these activities 1s 
to attempt to destabilize the mood of society and to 
influence the climate of roundtable talks. The WUSW 
services will take the indispensable measures to see that 


the law 1s not broken and to guard against disruptions of 


peace and public order.” Some activists from the illegal 
PPS-RD. from Freedom and Peace [WiP], Fighting 
Solidarity, the Independent Students’ Union and the 
Intercity Anarchists talk about problems they had reach- 
ing the congress, but the congress takes place essentially 
without disruption. Those supporting the congress 
include people who want to torpedo the roundtable talks! 


The PPS-RD and WiP take the most active part in the 
congress. A young woman from the PPS-RD opens the 
meeting with an assessment of the overall situation. 
Briefly, this is her evaluation: the West wishes to disband 
the “commune.” not all at once, but by stages, in an 
evolutionary manner. The “commune,” 1.e., the official 
elite. being aware of this, tries various strategies, as is the 
case in our situation, in which a portion of officialdom 
becomes social democrats, but only to ensure the conti- 
nuity of the current leadership. The Solidarity activists 
that organized the 1980-81 revolt against the monopoly, 
have also organized themselves according to this princi- 
ple. There are many examples: nomination to a citizen's 
commitice, coopting for the roundtable, appointments 
as regional officials. This has nothing in common with 
democracy. What 1s most dangerous about it, however, 1s 
the fact that via the roundtable, the communists have 
gained influence over the self-organization of unions. 
They have brought about a situation in which Solidarity 
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activists are traveling about Poland to pacify strikers. 
Things are reaching a point in which the first secretaries 
of the party are hanging up strike banners. The general 
population 1s totally confused. The PPS-RD is a solidly 
anticonstitutional party. Its assessment ty that the man- 
ufacturing industry working class ts the only force that ts 
able effectively to confront the nomenclature practice of 
the so-called constructive opposition and the P7ZPR. Our 
goal as the PPS-RD 1s to organize that class. 


The congress detines its political goal—tull democracs — 
that cannot b tioned out or divided into pieces. That 
is why those ..o.ding the congress are opposed to the 
“constructive opposition” (they use this term judi 
ciously, aware that it is imprecise. so devised by party 
propaganda. They themselves are the antisystemic oppo- 
sition! What does this mean? asks a WiP activist from 
Wroclaw. 


The PPS-RD group leader explains: what is happening in 
Poland aims to replace totalitarianism with authoritari- 
anism. This is unacceptable for our party. Only full 
democracy 1s acceptable. even if this means fighting tor 
it through a revolution. He proposes the toliowing deti- 
nition for the antisystemic Opposition: “It is that oppo- 
sition that aimis to move out of the totalitarian system 
into political democracy by ove: throwing the monopo- 
listic authority of the PZPR and by announcing demo- 
cratic elections to the constituency.” 


The WiP representatives ask for clarification of the term 
“overthrow.” They add, if 1t means a bloody massacre. 
we do not subscribe to it. We likewise um to change the 
system, but how this is to be accomplished ts an essential 
fact. 


After a lengthy discussion, whose content I shall cover 
later, the following definition was voted down: “The 
antisystemic opposition is that political movement 
whose goal is to eliminate the monopolistic authority of 
the PZPR and to achieve full political and economic 
democracy, including free elections.” 


in the discussion of the overthrow, the foreboding word 
“terror” comes up again and again! I cannot get over the 
fact that they speak so freely about it in the presence otf 
a journalist from a quasi-official newspaper. 

The PPS-RD activist explains: in the process of demo- 
cratic revolution, no politician can guarantee nonvio- 
lence. The important point ts that the total responsibility 
for violence must rest upon the authorities. In Wroclaw 
a “workers guard” has arisen. We have reports that 
young people are collecting gasoline cans and weapons 
and that they are waiting for something. But individual 
terrorism is a manifestation of a lack of imagination— 
without political force. we do not have a chance. It seems 
to me that the authorities are simply waiting for that... 
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The WiP activist proclaims: “For us, the only way to end 
totalitarianism is by organizing, by endorsing a demo- 
cratic solution. We will never accept terrorism! Terror- 
ism can become destructive, it can escape control, result- 
ing in the creation of a system that is worse than the 
present system.” 


A delegate from the so-called PPS-RD says: “We will not 
succeed in taking any weapons from those who already 
have them. They must be organized, controlled and 
programmed. We should be the advance guard. We rule 
out individual terrorism, but we cannot deny workers the 
right to self-defense. Let us take an example from the 
democratic revolution in Spain, where hanging military 
persons and police was out of the question. If we 
guarantee them a good pension, these fellows, in our 
situation, have no reason to keep their finger on the 
trigger.” 


“That is why we must create interventionist groups that 
will guard demonstrations and, if necessary, will seize 
radio communications,” proposes another female activ- 
ist. “Political work must be steered in the direction of the 
military and the militia force. Our arguments must reach 
those actually in possession of weapons...” 


An elderly activist from Warsaw breaks in: “What are we 
talking about here? Terror, weapons—only this gentle- 
man from POLITYKA can be happy about such talk. 
Society does not accept terrorism. Right here and now 
and in our press as well, we should at once divorce 
ourselves from everything associated with individual 
terrorism.” 


“We are saying that workers cannot be deprived of their 
right to self-defense! I do not believe that it is possible to 
end totalitarianism through the use of an electoral ballot. 
If this were so, we would not have created a party named 
the democratic revolution! The roundtable is a mistake, 
a deception that the official elite will change itself. No, 
soon they shall say “you shall not pass* [given in 
Spanish—T.N.] and we must be prepared for this. Of 
course we are 0) posed to individual terrorism because 
this 1s associated wiih social alienation. But the workers 
must be organized: “olidarity is splintered and will not 
do this. 


The next issue tackled by the congress was expressed in 
the question: “Let us consider whether Solidarity in its 
present form is still the vehicle for social protest? It was 
a phenomenon that arose as a result of a meeting 
between the radical intelligentsia and the workers. The 
roundtable is an example of the breakdown of this 
alliance. The authorities are walking away from starving 
out the intellectual elites. They are calling for a "Res 
Publica.** They are even seeking an alliance with them at 
the roundtable. In our opinion, a third force, a third 
subject of this pact must arise. 


POLITICAL 


The congress 1s more or less unanimous in its assessment 
of the roundtable and about the participation in it of the 
representatives of Solidarity led by Lech Walesa: for the 
price of legalization they participate in bettcring the 
present system! The group that grew up around Walesa 
in 1981 would have had no raison d’etre had it not been 
for martial law. Korowski’s advisers separated Lech 
from other leaders, notes a delegate from the Solidarity 
Interfactory Workers Committee in Warsaw. “uron and 
Michnik published books while they were sitting in 
prison, while the authorities did not allow other activists 
to write a letter. 


“We are, and this 1s hard to say. in opposition to the 
Mazowsze region of Solidarity. We do not agree with 
their participation in the roundtable and their view of 
the future of Solidarity. What is happening in Mazowsze 
is an overt violation of the 1980 law on unions!” 


“And so, not a monopolistic Solidarity. but we here 
gathering in Jastrzebie, we are the nucleus of a pluralistic 
society!” a feisty young woman cries. “That is why we 
must create an alternative to the model of the opposition 
that Walesa’s group constitutes at the roundtable. We are 
young, look around this room, our generation is and will 
be cut off in structures of the so-called constructive 
opposition. That is why our goal should be to identify the 
position of the opposition with the position, the moods 
and the organizations of the young generation.” An 
activist from Jastrzebie says: “I was nurtured on the 
wave of last year’s strikes. My analysis of the worker's 
community tells me that it and its leaders are overly 
identified with the followers of Walesa. On the other 
hand, there is in our community insufficient alternative 
activity of our party (the PPS-RD) and other groups.” 


The delegates try to answer the question of what to do in 
the near future. A clear note of pessimism is sounded. 


Another speaker points out, “Today we represent a 
considerable force in the Polish opposition. But soon the 
roundtable will end and the importance of our organiza- 
tions will diminish. | have no doubt that the roundtable 
will end on a note of great triumph for Walesa’s camp. 
We shall find ourselves in a different reality. We can 
become an active part of a minor opposition. Let us 
consider what they wish to gain by a social understand- 
ing. The establishment of a market-based economy, the 
broadening of the official elite, a certain democratiza- 
tion... But this will only lead to social and class con- 
sciousness barriers with which we have not had to deal 
until now. Consider the issue of the market alone... 
Suddenly it is not a government issue, but an objective 
one, an economy governed by iron laws. You make 
50,000 zlotys, that’s too bad, can’t you do any better? 
Reform-minded associations will impact on society 
while our influence will lessen. Certainly there will be 
grassroots protests for material reasons but these cannot 
last forever. The key to success for us is an alternative 
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economic program. Otherwise let us not delude our- 
selves that we will become a third force. Our proposals 
should move in the direction of the socialization of the 
economy and the expansion of the rights of self-govern- 
ment... 


The feisty young woman admits: “I doubt that we can 
work up such a program. For what does it mean to 
socialize the economy, the plant or, for example, a lathe 
in a given enterprise? Democracy is the most important 
thing, the rest... In other words, even if the democratic 
revolution wins out, we still will have strikes to cope 
with? We will worry about that later. For the present, 
political issues are the most important, the overthrow of 
the ‘commune.’ The time for economics will come.” 


The immediate issue remains—the end of the round- 
table. The representatives of the antisystemic opposition 
maintain that the legalization of Solidarity resulting 
from the roundtable will make Solidarity less effective 
than it is at present. The evidence that this will happen 
can already be seen, say the participants in the congress. 
Worker's strikes are breaking out—this did not happen 
formerly. Solidarity activists are not allowed into strik- 
ing plants. This organization has in effect been shut out. 
Indeed, its activists are participating in pacification of 
strikes (pacification, i.e., persuading protestors to desist 
during the roundtable talks). Thus, there is an opportu- 
nity for a real opposition to become stronger in enter- 
prises. The proposal for creating autonomous strike 
committees has been made. This would enable strikes to 
be called at the recommendation of workforces and not 
unions. 


On the other hand, they admit, the tremendous authority 
wielded by Walesa must always be dealt with. They 
believe that while it is true that his authority is declining 
in the circles of the heavy industrial working class, it is 
enormous in the provinces. 


A PPS-RD member says, chagrined, “The entire round- 
table depends upon this authority. Pietrzyk arrives on 
behalf of Walesa, on his authority quells the strike and he 
departs, on the same authority. Thereby the workers’ 
movement is clearly disarmed. We cannot allow this.” 


He continues: “The wave of strikes is breaking out all 
over Poland. I saw a few in person, I observed the the 
hopelessness of people yielding? to the roundtable mas- 
sacre, the manipulation of the neophyte unions and 
others that suggested that it was provocation, that they 
co not have the right to strike because of inflation, that 
they should wait for the results of the Warsaw talks. We 
must tell them something else: that if they stop the 
machines, they are right! Wages do not spiral inflation, 
they add up to a small percentage. Inflation is caused 
primarily by the repayment of the foreign debt, by the 
exorbitant interest.” ““Are we to understand then that the 
strike is a goal in and of itself?” activists from the illegal 
WiP ask, giving expression to their fears. 


POLITICAL 


“No. the strike is the means to an end, and the end ts the 
overthrow of the “commune” 


“But people are striking more over wages than over the 
overthrow of power... 


“This 1s what ts so tragic and is understood neither by 
these people nor by the roundtable participants, that real 
changes can occur only when there 1s authority. Only 
then will the ecology be straightened out and the other 
problems be resolved... 


“Do you believe then that society will trust us only 
because we are not communists? Even after a revolution, 
when we gain the authority, reforms will have to be 
implemented. 


“The roundtable participants say that workers should 
not strike because reforms are going to be implemented. 
But the opposite should happen: first people should have 
confidence in the authorities that everything will be 
according to the rules and reliable and then real reform 
can set in. There should be the reform of authority above 
ail. 


“Today's problem ts that if Solidarity become legalized, 
the ‘antisystemic opposition’ will find itself1. a touchy 
situation. If it is not legalized, the picture wi!! Le clearer. 
Legalization and elections will then be the critical 
programs. We must prepare the workers nu so that 
Solidarity does not gain the majority. Most importantly, 
we must not allow...” 


I leave the first congress of the antisystemic opposition 
before deliberations have concluded. At the exit | am 
told in confidence that the area is surrounded, the police 
are waiting outside. | am acvised to wait a little while 
until Mass ends at a nearby church and then to blend in 
with the crowd, since the militia do not bother those 
leaving church. 


The area is deserted of any militiamen on duty... 


Saturday, 25 February... 


POLITYKA Weekly News Roundup 
26000361 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 8, 25 Feb 89 p 2 


[Excerpts] 


National News 


[Passage omitted] The Seym adopted the budget for 1989 
with a deficit of about | trillion zloty. On a motion by 
three commissions, a proposed law on some conditions 
of the consolidation of the national economy was with- 
drawn from the order of business because “continuation 
of work to make the provisions of the proposal more 
exact is required.” The proposed law caused disputes in 
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commissions: it was also criticized during the delibera- 
tions of the roundtable. A new convertible-currency law 
was adopted: it permits. among other things, free trade of 
foreign currency by physical persons at market prices 
and currency exchanges managed on commercial princi- 
ples. The Seym also adopted (with 2 votes against and 14 
abstentions) a law recognizing |! November as a 
National Independence Day and a holiday (reca!! that 
the government proposal did not ask for a holiday). 
[passage omitted] 


Price Increases. On 16 February 1989 official prices for 
higher quality meat products increased by an average of 
about 8 percent, for example. boiled hams by 140 zloty 
per kilogram. On 13 February 1989 prices for some dairy 
products and plant fats increased. The former by an 
average of 8 percent; the latter by 6 percent (for example. 
a quarter-kilogram package of sweet butter costs 23 zloty 
more: a liter of 3.2 percent butterfat milk. 5 zloty more: 
a bottle of rape seed oil, 6 zloty more). The prices of 
bread and wheat flour will increase. respectively, by 3 
Zloty (0.8 kilograms) and 5-8 zloty per kilogram. Daily 
newspapers are increasing in price (on 18 February. the 
price of TRYBUNA LUDU will increase from 15 to 25 
zloty for a copy printed on ordinary paper and from 30 
to 50 zloty for a copy printed on magazine paper: the 
price of ZYCIE WARSZAWY will increase similarly, 
though the Friday edition will cost 40 zloty). Soon the 
prices for magazines will increase. including POLI- 
TYKA: we will provide details in the next issue. Begin- 
ning | March, prices for train and bus tickets will 
increase an average of 50 percent. On | April, streetcar. 
bus. and trolley-bus tickets in Warsaw will double in 
price, i.e., a single fare will cost 30 zloty (subsidies for the 
Municipal Transportation Enterprise amounted to | 2.6 
billion zloty in 1987, to 18.5 billion in 1988, and they 
will increase to 27.3 billion in 1989 even after the fare 
increases). Beginning 20 February, the official exchange 
rate for the dollar will be 555 zloty (previously, 513.63). 


“The Christian-Social Union is not a political party,” 
Wiktor M. Leyk, its deputy president, told PRAWO | 
ZYCIE in an interview. The movement organizes Chris- 
tians of various professions; about 20 percent are 
Lutheran and Orthodox; its guiding idea ts “oop ‘ration 
to support equal rights for Christians in Polish public 
life. We are against the nomenklatura.” [passage omit- 
ted] 


The average monthly wage in January 1989 in the five 
basic sectors of the socialized economy (industry. con- 
struction. transportation, communications, and retail 
trade) was 66.900 zloty and in comparison with January 
1988 it was 95.1 percent higher. The average monthly 
retirement was 37,600 zloty and was 80.3 percent higher 
in comparison with January 1988. As part of the General 
Savings Bank’s competition “50,000,” 310 billion has 
been put into 9-month time deposits and 46 billion into 
6-month time deposits. [passage omitted] 
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The death of Boleslaw Scibiorek. the secretary of the 
Chiet Executive Committee of the Polish Peasant Party 
murdered in December 1945, has become the subject of 
a dispute in the press. Aleksander Luczak. secretary of 
the ZSL Main Committee. called it an example of 
Stalinist law breaking. In TRYBUNA LUDU, 
Aleksander Babczenko, in a letter to the editor. disputes 
that evaluation and citing the “Wielka Encyklopedia~ 
published in 1968 puts the responsibility on the reaction- 
ary underground, he adds from himself that “the people 
of Kucikiewicz “Orsza™” committed the murder. |passage 
omitted] 


Henryk Wojtal. former first secretary of the Krosno 
PZPR Voivodship committee and later deputy minister 
of the chemical and light industries. one of the negative 
heroes of Jagienka Wilczak’s report in POLITYKA No 
36/1987, was removed from the Central Control and 
Review Commission by the Commission in conjunction 
with the reprimand with a warning and prohibition of 
performing any party function for three years he had 
received. [passage omitted] 


A private exchange dealing in Polish Security Bank 
dollar coupons. the first in Poland. has opened in 
Gdansk. [passage omitted] 


There were illegal demonstrations by young people in 
Warsaw. Bialystok. Krakow. and Poznan. There were 
anywhere from a few hundred participants to a thousand 
(in Krakow), mostly students. They demanded the regis- 
tration of the Independent Association of Students. 
reform of military training, ending censorship, etc. 


Alt a press conference in Gdansk, Lech Walesa: “We 
cannot love these authorities. but we must realize that 
none of the forces currently operating in the country is 
better able to direct the country in our current internal 
and external conditions.” Asked about the elections. 
Walesa said, among other things: “For the first time in 
my life, | will not have any arguments for boycotting the 
announced elections. For the authorities have gone far 
toward democracy.” 


A British firm will take over the K-2 section of the Lenin 
Shipyards in Gdansk. Employees will be recruited on the 
free labor market with priority given to highly qualified 
specialists from the liquidated shipyard. The firm has 
begun taking orders and already has offers from western 
shipping firms, the USSR, and Poland [passage omitted] 


On the Left 


The new chief of staff for the Soviet armed forces. Gen 
Mikhail Moysevev, rejected a suggestion to end the 
system of compulsory military service. In an interview 
for Soviet television, he said that resigning trom con- 
scription would be too costly. He added. however. that 
students will not be forced to interrupt their studies in 
order to perform military service. The formation now or 
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in the near future of a professional army in the USSR ts 
impossible for it would require a 5- to 8-fold increase in 
expenditures for military purposes. 


Leonid Abalkin, director of the Institute of Economics of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences: “It 1s necessary today to 
prepare a new generation of officials, of Soviet managers, 
capable of directing without screaming or banging on the 
table, able to see even distant prospects. .. . And this ts 
not a question of just one decade.” In the opinion of 
Abalkin, it 1s necessary to close unprofitable enterprises 
which would save at least 20 billion rubles. 


From the comments of a militia officer in KOMSO- 
MOLSKAYA PRAVDA: “Unfortunately few have 
noticed that the militia 1s increasingly a protective buffer 
with which the local authorities separate themselves 
from the people. Pointedly speaking, it 1s being trans- 
formed from a body protecting the legal order into a 
corps directed against any kind of actions by citizens not 
sanctioned from above. Moreover, no one has consid- 
ered whether this is in accord with the constitution, or 
even with common sense. Break up, arrest—that’s it. 
Just do not cause the officials any troubles and do not 
disturb their © tablished official sense of comfort.” [pas- 
Sage Omitted, 


Ten writers—V. Bykov, B. Vasilev, A. Voznesenski, D. 
Granin, | Drutse V. Dudintsev, J. Jevtushenko, F. 
Iskander, B. Oku. wiava, and A. Pristavkin—published a 
response to the letter of the seven, including V. Rasputin 
and S. Bondarchuk, in OGONEK. [passage omitted] A 
fragment: “OGONEK has done and ts doing quite a bit 
for the democratization of our society and the broaden- 
ing of openness. It has taken up serious discussion of the 
need for completely freeing ourselves from Zhdanovsh- 
china. ... The goal of our comment is not to deepen the 
confrontation. We wish again to propose that literary 
disputes be conducted honestly and according to princi- 
ples, with respect for the work of colleagues, without 
using disgraceful tricks from the Stalinist era or the 
epoch of stagnation.” 


Jan Fojtik, secretary of the CPCZ Central Committee, 
during a meeting with journalists said that a broad social 
dialogue in no case means it is possible to talk with 
individuals from the reactions of 1948 and 1968. “In any 
case, these individuals,” he stated, “themselves claim 
that they do not want to play with us on the same playing 
field.” 


In an article in RUDE PRAVO, Josef Kempny, the 
chairman of the Czech National Council, stated that the 
authorities are for socialist pluralism, but against the 
formation of antisocialist, political structures. “The 
experience of some socialist states clearly shows that 
some ‘repairmen’ may attempt to exploit the process of 
transformation to disassemble this system.” 
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Radio Grodno will initiate programs in Polish. The 
program will be produced by the Polish section of the 
Obvod Radio and Television Committee. [passage omit- 
ted] 


On resistance to “perestroyka”’—in an interview for the 
weekly DER SPIEGEL, Aleksander Jakovleyv: “We had 
not expected such forcetul resistance. We assumed that 
conservatism will primarily come to light among the 
bureaucratic circles of officials. But it has proven to be 
many-faceted and to be strong in the plants, too, The 
problem of nationalities ts also quite varied. The tension 
between Azerbayan and the Armenians has nothing in 
common with what we are experiencing in the Baltic 
areas; they are two different cases. We are not dramatiz- 
ing either one or the other. The decisive issue is that the 
general process proceed in the appropriate direction, If 
we treat everything as a revolution, can you imagine a 
revolution without a resistance? No, it is something 
quite norme!.” 


“What Does Kadar Say?” ts the title of an article by 1. 
Tamas in the weekly ELET ES FRODALOM. “It is high 
time for Janos Kadar to say something. Society 1s con- 
stantly asking questions; there 1s not a single forum that 
has not touched on the questions of the 1940's and 
1950's. Kadar is the main witness to that period. He 1s 
the main witness in the case of Laszlo Rayka, when he 
was the minister of internal affairs, the main witness in 
the case of Imre Nagy. .. . How does Kadar view what 
happened then today? .. . | realize that it is not proper to 
ask questions of people who are no longer in power. But 
it was never proper that as long as he exercised power it 
was impossible to ask him these questions.” [passage 
omitted] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Milosevic’s Political Career, Skills Reviewed 
28000083a Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 
7 Feb 8Y pp 11-12 


[Article by Danko Plevnik: “Only the Mad Sull Know 
Who They Are”} 


[Text] As democracy develops faster and faster, each of 
us soon gets a chance to compromise himself still faster, 
since nothing exposes us to such an extent as our own 
freedom of speech. Only the mad still know who they 
are. After all, even those who have let power go to their 
head are expected to be reasonable. When it has become 
so obvious, then, that the professional ideal of the 
politician is the fight for power, not the fight for reason, 
| think that what we need tomorrow, since we have 
already spent today, 1s above all elementary integrity and 
respect even more than we need that intelligence (of the 
compromiser). All of us seem to ourselves to be the most 
intelligent, but there are few like Vukasin Micunovic and 
Vinko Hafner who are both wise and conscientious tor 
all of us. 
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Since there is a desire today to prove that there exist two 
ideological currents: the reform current and the antire- 
form current, in spite of all the risks which sincerity and 
good intentions encounter in this country, | will try to 
thoroughly refute that proposition with the argument 
that we are actually dealing with a conflict between 
ethnic bureaucracy and bureaucratic nationalism. It 1s 
clear that that conflict is not being waged under a name 
that clear, but represented as an issue of ethnic survival 
and class struggle, so that many who until yesterday were 
friends. kinsmen, and men of like mind have been 
separating in this kind of “political mitosis” like the 
fickle who are ready to fly anyone's flag. 


The historical generator of these divisions is the crisis. 
but Kosovo is the political generator. Slobodan 
Milosevic, who has brought duality in the form of 
freedom and fear onto the political scene, has joined 
those two in a very offensive way. While some sing his 
euphoric praises, others loathe him, go to rallies, or stay 
on duty in work organizations or political organizations. 
If we are to understand his persona as an originator, we 
have to answer these questions: Who is he, where did he 
come from, what does he signify, and where is he going? 


And although in principle I avoid the ad hominem 
approach, since it regularly makes people sick, it is still 
more nauseating for me to watch people wander away 
from each other because of this figure. 


Slobodan Milosevic climbed up every rung of the ladder 
in the youth organization and party that is typicai of the 
biography of our politician, from the youth labor bri- 
gades to periods of training by serving on committees. 


He and Kosta Cavoski were the hand and glove of the 
political organization of students at the Law School of 
Belgrade University. They shared an interest in the 
Serbian cause, but unlike Cavoski he was not enthusias- 
tic about multiple parties, but became altogether 
absorbed in the mechanics of monism. Knowing that his 
brother was one of Tito’s speech writers, it is easier to 
understand where he got that stage presence of confident 
charisma and courage. 


All of that, however, was rot enough to take him to the 
top in politics. Some say that Ivan Stambolic was his 
Pygmalian, others Nikola Ljubicic. Nevertheless, I think 
that Milosevic is independent and in full control. He was 
created by opportunism in the case of Kosovo, by the 
symptoms of losing Yugoslav sovereignty over Kosovo, 
and—initially—by the sincere and bitter suffering of the 
Serbs and Montenegrins in Kosovo. Since their problem 
could not be solved by bureaucratic arithmetic, 
Milosevic made the move of applying Serbian herbs to 
the Serbian wound, which in the context of political 
science (but not politics) was the most effective one. 


In deliberately striving to reconcile all Serbs, he was 
clevated to be Serbia’s spokesman. 


POLITICAL 


He has been guided by the accurate assessment that in a 
multinational community only nationalism can destroy 
bureaucracy. and that only Serbian patriotism can pro- 
tect such a policy. Counting on both patriotism and 
nationalism, he has fought nevi only for the reproduction 
and consolidation of Serbian nationalism. but also for 
the privilege of its being unsuitable even to debate it 
(since there is always more Albanian nationalism). much 
less extinguish the hotbeds of it. Only a few honorable 
and impatient Partizans of Tito have had the strength to 
find a name for this phenomenon. 


Step by step he has brought two decisive arguments into 
the political arena that did not come from a plenum: the 
controlled press and the mass which 1 in turn controls. 
However. all this would have been quickly exhausted if 
he had not displayed exceptional dynamism as a party 
manager and if he had not always been one move ahead. 
So, while others were wriggling in theoretical self-exam- 
inations as to whether rallies were this or that and as to 
whether this kind of writing was democracy. M:losevic 
astutely played and completely legalized his dialectical 
trumps. The press fed the mass, and the mass urged the 
press on, Slobodan became “ireedom”™ and a synonym 
for Serbia. Touching Milosevic meant playing with Ser- 
bia’s right to 1ts own destiny and meant taking a danger- 
ous risk. 


The credit for this position of Milosevic’s undoubtedly 
goes to calculating party opportunism, but also to the 
fanaticism with which he has represented his cliches. As 
one who is quite familiar with the shortcomings of 
bureaucracy, protecting his rear with the immunity 
based on the proposition “I am Serbia.” he tnvested 
more in the party “janissaries” than in the “beys.” After 
all, none of the stale party careerists wanted to expose his 
skin on the target range of the Yugoslav public, and the 
newcomers with their youthful propensity to forceful- 
ness and nihilism, thinking that they were fighting 
against the bureaucracy. became an agency for destroy- 
ing the status quo so that destruction would become the 
status quo. 


Milosevic’s “either-or” methodology and inclination 
toward “cannot, must, and must not” imperatives as the 
limit of dialogue has not only demonstrated that he ts a 
politician who knows his trade, but it has also demon- 
strated that the present bureaucracy 1s utterly unwilling 
to come out and expose itself to the winds in the political 
marketplace. He has not only gotten his bearings on that 
market, but he in fact built 1t, behaving consistently even 
though the content of his ideas is unacceptable to many 
people. Before the eyes of the politocrats he has 
destroyed the politics of conspiratorial agreement and 
has demanded that the careerists prove themselves in the 
light of day. No more toadying and gossiping behind a 
person's back, now one can lie—but only in (the name of 
the) public. 


His policy of bureaucratic antibureaucratism has some- 
times sucked Kosovo and sometimes the crisis as the 
basis of its revitalization. By contrast with Kucan, who 
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has argued that even in this kind of party there can be 
large differences and that no one is immediately going to 
go wild tor that reason. Milosevic’s party has become so 
homogeneous that it 1s offending that spirit of liberalism 
and individualism with which Serbia has held the atten- 
tion of Yugoslavia in general from Svetozar Markovic to 
Milentuye Popovic. Milosevic did not achieve that kind 
of homogenization by class means. He 1s not a world 
figure and Yugoslav like Tito, but a realist for whom the 
Serbian nationality 1s the greatest truth. and everything 
else 1s a Compromising lie. 


Milosevic’s opponents say that he has no program at all, 


or that he has taken over and made public the program of 


the Memorandum and Francuska 7. His program 1s 
polyvalent. To gain administrative legitimacy in Kosovo 
through democratic centralism. Democratic centralism 
can be gained in the context of the bureaucratic obstruc- 
tion of his ideas only by Bolshevizing the membership 
and turning tt into a majority. Or, if you like, voluntarily. 
But you won't. 


Milosevic consents to every victory of the majority, and 
such a victory 1s welcome to him anywhere in Yugoslavia 
(unless 11 comes from the Albamians), but Milosevic 
should not be blamed for that freedom of destructive 
doubt in Vojvodina and Montenegro. Every city. every 
community in Yugoslavia. would like to see the fall of 1s 
deserving bigwigs, but that fall must nevertheless depend 
on their commitment. Since we do not have the strength 


for that kind of commitment. many of us dream of 


M losevic fighting our bureaucracy in our place. 


But there are some who only would like to see “holy 
Serbism,” not making the distinction that Milosevic’s 
Serbism was necessary as a defense mechanism against 
the bureaucratic reaction, not as an aspiration to make 
Serbs of the Montenegrins. Hungarians, Croats, and 
Muslims. In homogenizing his pressure on the resisting 
bureaucracy, Milosevic was forced to rely even on the 
firebrand enthusiasm of Serbian nationalism, displaying 
more tolerance toward nationalists than toward the 
mistakes of his own party comrades. He was unable to 
condemn nationalists at that time. since he would have 
lost Serbism as the patriotic backbone of his immunity. 
That is why he was forced to constantly step up the pace 
of his political struggle. However. itis terribly difficult to 
maintain that acceleration, and he 1s now forced to look 
for a place in the shade of the presidential wreath of the 
SFRY. 


Which explains why he 1s asserting a bit wearily and 
feebly that everything 1s in place, that Vojvodina is now 
OK even historically, and that even Kosovo is slowly 
coming around. And yet even | know quite well that even 
a Change in people does not signify a change in the 
historical processes bringing about rebureaucratization 
or re-Albanization of the Kosovo issue. However, he 
certainly is right when he insists that new political 
structures have to be made by new people. But who are 
the new people? For me, the new man is not homo 
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politicus. We have already seen him. We can find the 
new man only in a new and much deeper humanism. If 
one enters a treaty on the basis of one’s interests, one 
enters a war on behalf of morality. So, Ecce homo 1s no 
longer just a moralist, but also a spiritual figure who will 
not be driven exclusively by materialistic and national- 
istic Motives. 


In political terms, Milosevic has gotten what he wanted: 
a new leadership in Kosovo and Vojvodina, all of Serbia, 
the resignations of everyone he wanted. Meanwhile, 
what is his policy leaving behind it? A public that 1s sull 
cannibalistic rather than democratic, a future that 1s 
eschatological rather than historical, a people which 1s 
divided into two social categories: the winners and the 
beaten, a policy for the chosen, not for everyone. As the 
hypocrites of the year, both Milosevic and Suvar are 
leaving behind methodological collapse in the party. And 
although the 20th Meeting of the LCY Central Commit- 
tee was Suvar’s desperate attempt to rescue Tito’s party, 
it remains altogether clear that a party which allows itself 
to be renounced in public. by the force of spite-inertia as 
a line of argument. or through the line of counterargu- 
ment of the new voluntarism of Tito’s Partizans. 15 also 
losing Tito’s standards. 


Perhaps al this point it 1s national egoism to be more 
open, without that mortgage of frustration and hypocrisy 
which 1s so hard to take, which eliminates the anxiety of 
those who are against Milosevic that he would take 
control of the party and carry out a dictatorship of 
Yugoslavia’s political life. That party. to which the 
bylaws are more important than ethics, and eliminating 
people dearer than the fight for people, 1s difficult to take 
as one’s own. At the same time, it 1s obvious that the 
national bureaucracies would prefer to get away from 
this formal 9-party unity than to consent to lose power 
over their own regional citizenries. Yet again, the policy 
of pluralism in the form of new ideas, initiatives, and 
parties rightly demands a more realistic life. 


| will not join Ivo Druzic in paying Milosevic compli- 
ments at the expense of Suvar’s fight against Croatian 
nationalism, but as an amateur Communist | would ask 
him what he can do tn the struggle against Serbian 
nationalism? If Serbian nationalism escalates further, we 
will lose more than confidence in Yugoslavia, we will 
lose Yugoslavia itself. Although | am an opponent of 
phrases about special wars, | think that no one would 
become involved in our civil war for our sakes, but 
rather to get our territory which allegedly has always 
been someone else's and never ours. 


Back in May of last year. | criticized in these pages 
Milosevic’s statement that the Serbian people would 
decide about Serbia. Milosevic corrected himself in the 
20th Meeting of the LCY Central Committee when he 
said that the citizens of Serbia would in the end decide 
about Serbia. If he really believes in communism as the 
accomplishment of all the conditions for an attempt at 
communication, he should say out loud to the Serbian 
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nationalists that the game is over. Although there are 
both useful and witty nationalists, there are no good 
nationalists. Goodness comes from solidarity, not from 
hatred. These nationalities to which we all appeal, as do 
they themselves, with so much demagogy and pathos, 
have demonstrated that Tito’s idea of brotherhood and 
unity was not an empty phrase. In the end, even this 
self-management, such as it is, has given ordinary people 
a sense of their dignity. How otherwise if not with 
thoroughly embraced ideas of equality and the value of 
that small axiom of ours, are we to explain the fact that 
in our ethnic revolutions and counterrevolutions, rallies 
and gatherings, squabbles and comedies no one has been 
killed? And we are supposed to be intolerant and blood- 
thirsty Balkans? Presumably, we will exhaust to the end 
even that nationalistic idea, just as we have thoroughly 
tried the idea of communism-utopianism. We are better 
than our politicians, but we are still afraid of our own 
voice and of direct elections. But it is easy to understand 
Einstein, now, understand us. We are untranslatable into 
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any standard categories. We cannot get along together. 
but neither can we get along apart. 


The new constitution should certainly insist that our jobs 
and conversations not depend on politicians and their 
characters. Let them take their hooks out of the work 
Organization and the management. and let everyone beg 
for his money 1n his own party. It is better to have several 
parties if that will mean less party. less intervention of 
bureaucratic universalism in the mode of production 
and in the way of thought. After all. all of us party 
members do not derive the same benefit from that 
league. While we were raising our head and looking for 
the guiding star, they were putting horseshoes on us. 
Perhaps I have not said enough to save my soul. but | 
certainly feel relieved. The more relieved your writing 
makes you, the more it enslaves you. Writing makes you 
dependent, be independent. But not (politically) illiter- 
ate. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


JZD Slusovice Teaching Management to JZD 
Members 

24000093a Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 

27 Feb 89 pp 1, 35 


[Report on visit and discussion with trainees at AK 
Slusovice by Jaroslav Smid: “Contribution to Restruc- 
turing” } 


[Text] The most difficult thing 1s to do away with all that 
is formalistic and overcome one’s own complacency— 
they are telling the trainees at Slusovice. 


Tens and hundreds of people from all over the republic 
have gone in succession through work and economic 
training at the JZD Agrokombinat Slusovice. Last year. 
for example, 960 came, as well as 70 agricultural workers 
from the Soviet Union. To that, however. we must also 
add the special courses in the use of computers, because 
the Slusovice Agrokombinat is already producing the 
widest selection of computers in the republic. Just two 
years ago the chairman of the CPCZ enterprise commit- 
tee AK Slusovice, Pavel Cmolik, told me that despite the 
great number of trainees he still does not see any 
significant changes that would have taken place else- 
where on the basis of the Slusovice experiences. 


A doubling of the interest in training is expected this 
year, and, what is more, some managers are already 
coming for the second or even third time and are sending 
their subordinates. And another thing is becoming com- 
monplace. There is a growing opinion that not only the 
Agrokombinat Slusovice but the entire Gottwaldov dis- 
trict is many years ahead in development in comparison 
with most other districts. And you see, Pavel Cmolik told 
me again after two years in this connection—actually no 
worker from our district has even been here for training. 


Precisely for these reasons I wanted to use my visit to the 
AK Slusovice for a roundtable discussion with the train- 
ees. And so, even though there was not much time, | 
‘pulled * two of them from the lectures with the help of 
the director of the educational workshop Eng Zdenek 
Hejzlar—both directors of state farm enterprises: Eng 
Jan Ulrych from the AK Sedlec-Karlovy Vary plant and 
Eng Antonin Barvinek from Malecov., a plant of the State 
Farm Usti nad Labem. 


The opening question was: How would they characterize 
the time lapse between the development of their enter- 
prises and the AK Slusovice? 


J. Ulrych: “I am attending my third |-week training 
session. Even though it places great demands on my 
time—I alway feel as if I had been rejuvenated here. 
Even if only because of the enthusiasm with which the 
employees of the cooperative lecture about their enter- 
prise. That also is actually a sign of the moral climate, 
that people are rooting for their own enterprise which 
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then in turn becomes a motivation for better work 
performance. How far apart in time are we as enter- 
prises? By those 15 or more years anyway. when they 
began to develop sidelines in a broad entrepreneurial 
outreach and created considerable resources for further 
development.” 


A. Barvinek: “To put it briefly, 20 years. At the rate we 
are going now, we can never catch up.” 


Question: And do you think that it rests only in that 
entrepreneurial expansion and creation of resources? 
Even if Slusovice actually did have an output of Ke 721 
million in 1986. almost Kes 4.2 billion in 1987. and last 
year already Kes 5.056 billion. Then. of course, the 
unfavorable impact of 350 million in taxes and the prices 
during this year cannot affect the enterprise that much.... 


J. Ulrych: “I venture to say that it 1s not just the system 
of organization and management, targeted at output and 
profit, but nothing less than the ideology which they 
created for the people. It ts a fact that socialism more or 
less took over from capitalism its method of production 
but forgot to create a system of penalties and rewards 
which activate people. because the thinking was that 
people will activate themselves on their own. Well, 
thanks to Slusovice. there now exists a system of incen- 
lives and penalties which have a sufficiently strong 
impact and are at the same time socialistic.” 


A. Barvinek: “Simply. in Slusovice they started restruc- 
turing 20 years earlier. And obviously it can be said that 
party agencies. which supported such efforts, can also 
take credit for it.” 


Question: How would you answer the question as to 
what is lacking in your enterprises and which of the 
Slusovice practices could you use? 


J. Ulrych: “Although I am here already for the third time 
and I have read enough material, I do not know every- 
thing by any means. Nevertheless I know that I will have 
to send here a group of my subordinates, because I could 
not manage to change things in our enterprise all by 
myself. | am also aware that our enterprise, which 
stretches from Karlovy Vary to Bozi Dar, not only has 
ecological problems, but a strong attachment to the 
native soil and the enterprise does not exist there as it 
does here. But I have already made specific changes in 
the rewarding of employees—particularly managers, 
loosened the system of planning, particularly the inde- 
pendent decision making by centers about using finan- 
cial and other resources. That of course is not enough, it 
is after all clear that a reward, to be truly motivating, 
must be high. Well, and if I cannot start right away by 
giving an absolute high reward, then I must make as 
great as possible difference between rewarding a person 
who does not fulfill his task and excuses himself by 
pointing to objective difficulties. and a person who 
fulfills it, or as they say here—fulfills it satisfactorily, 
works independently, anticipates.” 
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A. Barvinek: “We need to organize work, motivate 
technicians, and train cadres in our enterprise in the 
spirit of the Slusovice principles. Very important is the 
Slusovice system of evaluating people which today is 
already well known. They are rated on a scale of 1-5 
points, each in five indicators. First of all profit, perfor- 
mance, labor productivity, quality, then introduction of 
rationalization measures, resolution of operational tasks, 
activity and initiative at work, and care for the living and 
working environment. And in the case of directors, of 
course, each week also the implementation of technolog- 
ical advances and other aspects. Let us say that we shall 
not begin with using all of these criteria, but perhaps 
with two and gradually keep adding....” 


J. Ulrych: ““We have also learned, of course, about the 
important principles of how to get ready for such evalu- 
ations. The most difficult thing, for example, is to 
remove all that is formalistic and to overcome one’s own 
complacency. In lectures on this theme it is said literally: 
A flexible rotation of cadres and a healthy competition 
will in the end also lead to people being more considerate 
toward each other. Because this principle wi!l begin to 
take effect—do not laugh at anyone and do not pity 
anyone when he is recalled from his function, because 
you never know when you will find yourself in such a 
situation.” 


Question: “The people at Slusovice are reproached by 
agricultural workers throughout the republic for having 
sharper elbows or even for benefiting from favoritism. 
And in addition, more opportunities to attempt risky 
projects, stretch prices to the maximum, and undertake 
projects almost without limits, regardless of the fact that 
society wants from them mostly agricultural produc- 
tion.” 


Z. Hejzlar: “I think that there is only one kind of 
entrepreneurship. That is, one that is actually possible 
and therefore has hope of success, or one that is simply 
poor aid unsuccessful. I would not talk about bound- 
aries. Not about symbolic one, not about actual ones. It 
so happens that we must make not only regular analyses 
of the domestic market but also analyses of the world 
markets. And if we know, for example, that in a few years 
a great part of world trade will go through South East 
Asia, because obviously goods will be made and sold 
cheaper there then elsewhere—it is logical that we want 
to have, for example, a joint venture there. And I think 
to the benefit of the entire republic. If we detect gaps in 
the domestic market and are able to fill them quickly, 
then naturally we use the upper price limits. But in 
contrast to our industry, we are able to stop producing 
for inventories when something becomes sufficiently 
available and simply change our program, because the 
organization of our production microstructures is effi- 
cient precisely because of its entrepreneurial nature. I do 
not wish to repeat what is well known, that precisely 
thanks to our entrepreneurship we increased our produc- 
tion between 1980 and 1987 by 51 percent per hectare of 
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agricultural land, whereas Czechoslovak agriculture did 
so only by 12 percent, that we have a milk yield of over 
6,000 litres, grain yields of 6.7 tons, etc.” 


Question: Can there be only one Slusovice in the repub- 
lic, or can the majority of agricultural enterprises simply 
copy and approximate it? 


P. Cmolik: “I think that Slusovice with all it has can truly 
be the only one. But a great many enterprises also can 
learn from them what all is necessary to achieve their 
own speedy development. After all, we do a great deal for 
agriculture. And we do have undertakings directly in 
agricultural production, even in the Soviet Union. But of 
great importance is also the gathering of information 
about the newest advances from around the world, which 
we make available. After all, even these training sessions 
are evidence of a certain contribution to the faster 
development of the Czechoslovak economy, I would say 
a contribution to the restructuring itself.” 


J. Ulrych: “As I said, I always find something to learn 
here. At this time, | no longer attendeded a lecture 
session, but already a work session in the so-called 
quality department. Today we were just checking several 
units, including restaurants, shops, and operations of the 
cooperative. They used me, as an outsider, to make 
control purchases. Perhaps it was by chance, but | did 
not discover any cheating. But the quality department 
does not, of course, verify only purchases but operations 
as well. By spot-checks. They see a car standing some- 
where and they go and check up on what the worker is 
doing there. But more likely, though, they will check if 
machinery and automation equipment are fully engaged, 
if somewhere a piece of machinery worth half a million 
is not lying idle, because that means a loss of profit for 
the enterprise.” 


A. Barvinek: “According to my opinion, the influence of 
Slusovice is necessarily being felt around the republic, 
even though it may be difficult to change one’s own 
enterprises according to the Slusovice example after one 
or two training sessions. The demand for high standards, 
which everybody here respects, is admirable. It has to be 
kept in mind, of course, that they simply had a 20 year 
advantage not only as far as managerial work and 
rewarding is concerned, but also in educating people.” 


P. Cmolik: “More about that quality department. It 
controls not only the quality of the end result of work but 
also checks whether the work is organized. Here, because 
people are entrusted with considerable financial 
resources including various sums of cash for, for exam- 
ple, defrayment of travel costs, special premiums, study 
sojourns, as well as various situations connected with the 
risks of entrepreneurship, nobody actually allows himself 
not to make use of every opportunity, which would 
jeopardize successful results in his workplace. Because 
he would be actually robbing himself. Thus, for example, 
even a technician cannot wait to organize people’s work 
in the field until morning. That has to be made clear 
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already the day before. It happens, of course, that a 
complaint is lodged against a product. Well then, in that 
case, something like Kcs 10.000 could be deducted out of 
the appropriations that would otherwise be distributed 
among people.” 


Question: Does anyone ever ask you for advice not only 
how you organize things here, but also for specific 
instructions how to resolve their own specific problem? 


Z. Hejzlar: “Of course it happens. | come from Nachod- 
sko, for example, where I go from time to time and where 
I unfortunately also perceive a certain backwardness in 
comparison with Gottwaldovsko. When they wanted 
advice on how to speed up the development of their 
cooperative, | told them that it is not enough to maybe 
just renovate some old mill and make a special flour, or 
to establish some local service or retail outlet. All that of 
course is not a bad idea, but to significantly push the 
cooperative forward it is not enough.” 


J. Ulrych: “To that I would like to add that what we can 
admire about Slusovice and gradually learn from them is 
the consistency which is required in fulfilling tasks. They 
actually learned to practice entrepreneurship not only 
with some large financial resources and products, but 
particularly with people’s initiative.” 


One could go on explaining detailed instructions. For 
example, about turning work places over to socialist 
stewardship, about the work of the enterprise bank, their 
own new foreign trade enterprise, about the nonmone- 
tary incentives for employess introduced this year, and 
how the employees also entrust their savings to the 
enterprise rather than a savings bank. And also about 
many interesting things in the social program. But we 
particularly wanted to point out certain observations of 
the trainees, of whom, as was mentioned, about 15,000 
will arrive in Slusovice this year. They indicate that it is 
certainly not easy to learn to incorporate the experiences 
of the leading Czechoslovak enterprise into their own 
practice. On the other hand, however, they understand 
that they will have to, whether they want to or not, begin 
without delay to narrow this lag that exists in compari- 
son with the development of the entire Gottwaldov 
district. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Mukran Port Facilities Described 
23000117 East Berlin DDR VERKEHR in German 
Feb 89 pp 50-53 


[Article by Joachim Eggebrecht, Henry Hasselbach, 
Ernst Seifert, Erhard Wiesner: “Transshipment in the 
Mukran Ferry Complex”’] 
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1. Introduction 


With the Mukran-Klaipeda railroad-ferry connection. 
the so far largest integration project of the GDR trans- 
port system is being implemented. By 1990, six ferries of 
11,700 tons dead weight [tdw] are to be in use, each of 
which can hold 103 freight cars of 1.520 mm gauge 
(broad gauge/BG). The transport distance between the 
two ports is 273 sea miles [sm] (506 km) and can be 
traveled in about 20 hours. That means for the Mukran 
ferry complex that a ferry arrives approximately every 8 
hours and must be unloaded and reloaded in only 4 
hours. 


After completion of the ferry complex, about 5.3 million 
tons of general cargo (export and import) annually are to be 
transported on this route, the predominant part of which 
must be transloaded in Mukran exclusively to freight cars 
with the gauge 1.435 mm (normal gauge/NG). 


The ferry connection became necessary to shorten trans- 
port time and to increase the economic effectiveness of 
foreign currency. 


The Mukran ferry complex is an agency of the German 
Reichsbahn [Reich Railroad]. Its ra.'road tract with the 
corresponding installations (tracks of normal and broad 
gauge, signal towers, administration, welfare and storage 
buildings, workshops, heating plant) and the transloading 
tract covers an area 4.5 km in length and 800 m in width. 


The central point of the Mukran ferry complex is the 
transloading area which includes transshipping sheds, 
outdoor crane installations, a ramp for combustible 
cargo, and an end-loading ramp. 


In addition, the train station also has an axle converter 
installation which provides the transition from broad to 
normal gauge. 


For reasons of goods flow and capacities, only a small 
part of the BG cars’ axles are converted, i.e.. pivoted 
bogies are exchanged, and these are primarily open cars 
with craned goods in addition to closed cars with bulk 
material. 


It is obvious that a transshipment installation for such a 
volume of performance requires a control technology 
coordinated to the smallest detail in which the transload- 
ing processes and the servicing processes, i.e., making 
available and picking up the cars, are linked optimally 
and with computer assistance. 


The transloading technologies were developed by the 
Center for Goods Transport of the Central Research 
Institute of GDR Transport [ZFIV] and have proven 
their value since the start-up. 
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Due to the specific requirements stemming from the 
transloading process from normal to broad gauge and the 
loading of broad gauge cars in the GDR, special 
demands are placed on GDR export enterprises. Because 
of the special characteristics of broad gauge cars this 
concerns, in addition to requirements under the law of 
carriage of goods, some transport-specific demands, in 
particular loading regulations and demands on the cargo. 
This includes forming cargo units and shipping volumes 
which, after transloading, make possible a full utilization 
of the broad gauge cars. 


The goods volumes and the type of goods structure are 
coordinated in annual conferences of both sides. At the 
same time. the paired flow of transport for open and 
closed cars in both directions is ensured in principle. in 
order to minimize compensation for empty stock and to 
utilize the transshipping installation as evenly as possi- 
ble. 


2. Conditions Under the Law of Carriage of Goods 


These legal conditions for freight are presented in detail 
in [footnote]'; here only a few significant circumstances 
are to be pointed out: For every normal gauge car, an 
SMGS [Agreement on International Railroad Freight 
Traffic. Russian abbreviation] waybill must be pre- 
sented. The fact that the waybills and the normal gauge 
cars belong together must be marked by declaration in 
the waybills as well as the main freight document. 


3. Construction Installations and Technical Equipment 


Depending on the foreign trade goods, various types of 
cars (see paragraph 5) of the Soviet state railroad are 
transported by the ferries. Accordingly, different trans- 
loading areas with varying construction installations 
were created in the ferry complex. 


Outdoor Crane Area 


In this transloading area, open freight cars and flat cars 
are handled exclusively. Based on the transloading tech- 
nology, the broad gauge track length providing space for 
16 cars runs through the center of the area, and on both 
sides a normal gauge track is coordinated to it. This 
makes it possible to make available NG cars reciprocally 
without having the transloading process impeded by 
shunt work. Between the tracks are ramps which greatly 
facilitate entry to the freight cars and can also be used by 
vehicles. 


As means of transloading, bridge cranes with a carrying 
capacity of 12.5 tons and 32 tons (8 tons auxiliary 
hoisting power) and full portal cranes with a carrying 
capacity of 50 tons (12 tons auxiliary hoisting power) are 
available. The cranes are designed as traverse cranes and 
have the advantage that, through an alternating device, 
different traverse systems can be combined. This makes 
it possible to adjust the load suspension devices rela- 
tively quickly to the constantly changing types of goods. 
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For the transloading process, a great number of different 
load suspension devices are available (Table |). Despite 
this, not all goods can be transloaded at present. since 
special load suspension devices must be used for certain 
machines and equipment. | 


Table 1: Load Suspension Devices 








Load Suspension Devices 


Jib type crane with 
—fork arms 


—bale clamps 
—pallet turn clamp 


—roll clamp 

—vat clamp 

—vat lifter, val gripper 
—arbor 

Continuous mechanical han- 
dling equipment 

Sack trolley 


Cranes with 
—sling ropes, hanging ropes, 
sling bands 


-—traverse systems with 
—frame tie-bars 
—beam tie-bars 
—crossgirder tie-bars 
—tie-bars for long goods 

—magnetic tie-bars with LB 
magnets 

—magnetic tie-bars with lin- 
ear flow magnets 

—electric load suspension 
magnets Type LA 

—round timber grippers 

—package grippers 


Types of Goods, Types of 
Packing 


Basic technology for most 
types of goods 

Cotton. cellulose in bales 
Cotton, cellulose, waste 
paper in bales 

Paper in rolls 

vals 

Vals 

rolls with cylinders 

Boxed goods, floor coverings. 
carpets 

Average technologies, furni- 
ture, baby carriages 


Sawn timber, machines and 
equipment, vehicles, agricul- 
tural machines 


Sheet metals 


Steel bars.steel sections and 
bundled pipes 
Pig iron 


Pulp wood 
Sheet metal package 


Indoor Area 


Five transloading ships belong in this area, in which 
primarily cargo from covered cars are transshipped. One 
transloading ship is additionally equipped with bridge 
cranes (hook cranes, 12.5 tons carrying capacity) which 
permit transloading from and into open freight cars. 
There are also track lines so that selected dangerous 
cargo can be transshipped if needed. As in the outdoor 
crane area, in every transloading ship one broad gauge 
track (length of placement for 14 cars) has two normal 
gauge tracks of the same length coordinated with it. The 
ramps located between them permit transloading from 
car to car with industrial trucks. For the mechanization 
of the transloading process, as a precondition for higher 
work productivity, electric 3-wheel jib type cranes are 
used with a carrying capacity of 1.6 tons and 2.6 tons and 
corresponding add-on units. 
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Overhead/Head Ramp 


On this ramp the transloading of vehicles can be carried 
out which are transported on flat cars, are in operational 
condition, and can be driven under their own power. The 
normal and broad gauge tracks are positioned in such a 
way that the freight cars can be driven frontally over the 
ramp. 


Ramp for Combustible Cargo 


This ramp is available at the Mukran ferry complex as a 
special area for transloading dangerous cargo (Appendix 
4 of the Agreement on International Railroad Freight 
Traffic SMGS). Here it is possible to transship a great 
number of dangerous goods over a ramp, 7 meters wide, 
with the aid of an electric jib type crane (1.6 tons 
carrying capacity) and corresponding load suspension 
devices. This area, which is equipped with track lines 
and is subdivided into two light-encased sections for 
reasons of fire protection, has one broad gauge track and, 
in contrast to the other transloading areas, only one 
normal gauge track. 


The track lines have a pump well and can be cleaned up 
after damage occurred. For interim storage of damaged 
goods, according to their chemical qualities, there is a 
storage building available with boxes that can be locked, 
and two poison storage units. In case of damage, body 
and breathing protectants. spark-free tools and explo- 
sion-protected jib type cranes as well as other auxiliary 
means are employed. 


4. Transshipment Technology 


Transloading technology and the structure of the types of 
goods significantly influence the performance to be car- 
ried out in the transshipment installation. In the trans- 
loading and axle converter installation, a total perfor- 
mance of 5 t/Ahh[5 tons/ampere hour per hour] must be 
produced. 


The technology in principle provides for standing load- 
ing (unloading and loading without car movement) of 
the broad gauge cars. With the exception of hazardous 
goods and those subject to customs control, no special- 
ized loading yards are provided. The loading yards are 
distinguished only according to crane goods, floor con- 
veyor goods, and self-driving vehicles. Transloading 
always takes place directly from car to car without 
interim storage. Table | lists the load suspension devic- 
es/add-on units used at the Mukran ferry complex for the 
various types of goods and types of packing, respectively. 
In individual cases, sack trolleys can be used, and in 
future continuous mechanical handling equipment, also. 


Transloading at the ramp for combustible goods is 
handled by specially trained personnel. In case of leaking 
cargo, explosion-protected equipment and tools are 
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available. The transloading technology does not other- 
wise vary from that of other sack trolley areas. Assign- 
ment of dangerous cargo to the transloading areas is 
done on the basis of precise description of the goods in 
the freight papers and the classification catalogue of 
dangerous goods in Appendix 4 SMGS to the IMGD 
Code. 


In the complex control technology, shunting work of the 
transloading installation and the operational work 
course in the transloading area are coordinated and 
linked to each other through the computer-assisted 
Mukran information system (RISMU). 


The Technological Transloading Documentation 
(TDU), depending on the types of goods and packing. 
contains regulations on the type of equipment and tech- 
nology to be used for the transshipping process, on 
personnel, loading schemes, norms and transloading 
performances as well as legal and operational stipula- 
tions. The TDU registers the experience of transporta- 
tion customers regarding treatment of the respective 


goods. 


For goods shipped for the first time via Mukran and 
which may lead to problems in transshipping, it has 
proven useful to coordinate in advance the transship- 
ment conditions with the Mukran ferry complex. When 
necessary, it is agreed w'th the sender to direct the 
transloading personnel of the Mukran train station or, in 
special cases, to make available on a temporary basis 
specialists for transshipment. 


5. Freight Cars and Loading Provisions 


In loading NG freight cars, the sender must comply with 
the rules of the Loading and Packing Ordinance (BVO). 
Often the load securing in these cars is erroneously 
carried out according to the rules of Appendix 6 of the 
SMGS which requires greater material expenditure. 


For transloading goods destined for the USSR, essen- 
tially three different types of 4-axle broad gauge freight 
cars with small divergences in their parameters are 
available (Table 2). 


Table 2: Broad Gauge Freight Cars 


Covered Open Flat Cars 
Freight Cars Freight Cars 

Loading length 13.4 to 13.8 12.08 m 13.30 m 

meters 
Loading width 2.76m 2.85 m 2.77 m 
Loading height 2.79 m — = 
Door width- 2.0/1.8x 2.3/2.1 — — 

/height m 

Load capacity 64 to 73 tons 69 to 741 60 to 751 
Freight hold 106 to 120 _ — 

cubic meters 
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Sideboard _ 2.06 m 0.5 m 
height 

Front wall — 2.47 m a 

door open- 

ing (width) 


Open freight cars are mostly all-steel designs (no wooden 
floor) and have front wall doors opening to the inside (no 
side doors). The door area of covered freight cars in most 
cases is also provided with metal floors. The load volume 
of these freight cars compared to normal gauge cars is 
attained through the greater loading height. 


All freight cars have automatic central buffer coupling 
and a length of 13 to 15 meters through coupling. The 
coupling cars needed for transporting freight cars with 
converted axles on the lines of the German Reichsbahn 
have a length of 10 meters. As a rule, broad gauge cars 
with converted axles are transported in the German 
Reichsbahn grid in groups of 5 broad gauge cars and two 
coupling cars. 


Appendix 4 of IDEF regulations (Technical Conditions 
for Loading and Securing Cargo in BG Cars) applies to 
loading and securing cargo in broad gauge cars (also 
those with axle changes riding the German Reich rail- 
road lines). It is provided in excerpt form to senders who 
load BG cars with axle changes. In contrast to the 
loading method in normal gauge cars according to BVO, 
the regulations stipulate exclusively the use of the rigid 
loading method. On BG flat cars, cargo must be secured 
with fixed wood and fixed bindings. In open BG cars 
with metal flooring, it can only be secured with fixed 
bindings. The maximum height of loads of the Soviet 
state railroad is 5,300 mm above the upper track edge, 
maximum width 3,250 mm (valid only as of Mukran). 


If certain maximum dimensions, gravity center coordi- 
nates or surface exposed to the wind, as determined in 
the Technical Conditions, «:e exceeded for wheeled or 
crawler vehicles, crates and unpackaged goods on sup- 
ports, before loading the effectiveness of the load secur- 
ing must be proved through appropriate computations. 


The required method of loading and the prescribed cross 
sections of nails and wire bindings must be strictly 
observed, since BG cars loaded by the sender are directly 
transferred to the ferry. There, defects in the loading 
method lead to rejections and considerable impediments 
of the train station technology as well as delays in the 
departure of the ferries. 


6. Demands on the Cargo 


Transport by ship poses no demands exceeding that of 
rail transport on the cargo to be shipped. Nevertheless, 
on the basis of the aforementioned premises, the 
achievement of high work productivity, and high utili- 
zation of the broad gauge cars, the following points must 
be observed: 
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—In principle, all cargo by its nature and packing must 
be prepared for mechanized transloading (for 
instance, by crane or trolley). 


—Through packaging and palleting. load units capable 
of being transported by trolley are to be formed. 
preferably self-carrying or with throw-away pallet. On 
the GDR-USSR route. exchangeable pallets can be 
used as far as Mukran. These loading units are dis- 
solved in Mukran (depalleting) 


—It must be taken into account in packing that. due to 
the higher load space of broad gauge cars. a large stack 
height and thus a higher stack pressure can occur. 


—On the cargo. particularly for transloading by crane. 
the grip points and the center of gravity must be 
marked according to GDR norms (TGL). In addition. 
the fastening points for mounting rigid bindings must 
be indicated in order not to damage the cargo with 
additional wire bindings. 


—For assignment in Mukran to the crane area with the 
appropriate load capacity, it is useful to enclose with 
the waybill a cargo list with the weight of individual 
pieces, Or to indicate in the waybill the maximum 
weight of individual pieces, respectively. 


Concluding Remarks 


Transport via the railroad-ferry connection places a few 
special demands on the shipping enterprises for export 
goods. This concerns in particular the formation of 
loading units and shipment volumes to fully utilize the 
broad gauge cars. The reason for these requirements 1s to 
ensure a minimum transloading time in Mukran. which 
is necessary to secure the coordinated chronology of 
transshipping from broad gauge cars to normal gauge 
cars and vice versa on the same installation. Special 
requirements for loading BG cars as compared to NG 
cars result because of different dynamic stresses, not 
because of the sea transport. 


Good results in securing quality in the transloading and 
transport process were achieved wherever the senders 
cooperate closely with the Mukran ferry complex and 
provide transloading-technological advice or contribute 
their experience on-site, respectively. 


Footnotes 


1. Kaestner; Klose: Frachtrechtliche und tarifliche Rege- 
lungen fuer den Eisenbahnfaehrverkehr DDR-USSR 
[Regulations Concerning the Law on Carriage of Goods 
and Tariffs for the Railroad-Ferry Traffic between the 
GDR and USSR], in, DDR-VERKEHR, Berlin 19 
(1986), p 9. 
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Herbicide, Pesticide Use Rises Since 1975 
23000147 East Berlin FELDWIRTSCHAFT in German 
Vol 30 No 3, Mar 89 pp 99-101 


{Article by P. Schwaehn, Ministry for Agricu!ture, For- 
estry and Foodstuffs: “Analysis and Task-Setting of 
Plant Protection in the 40th Year of the GDR”] 


[Text] The plant protection service of the GDR is 
celebrating these days the 40th anniversary of its found- 
ing. The 40-year development of plant protection is 
deeply entwined with the being and growth of the first 
state of workers and peasants on German soil, the 
celebration of whose founding all workers will prepare 
and observe in a worthy manner this year with high 
competitive goals and challenging daily work perfor- 
mances. 


The personnel and expert cadres of plant protection do 
not stand apart in this. They have taken the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the plant protection 
service aS an occasion to establish numerous initiatives, 
and creativeness, and have delineated the contribution 
which plant protection can achieve in 1989 to secure 
high and stable yields in the fields and to top the plan 
universally and systematically. Looking back on the 
40-year history of the plant protection service, it became 
clear that in implementing the agricultural policy of the 
SED, plant protection was always most effective where it 
was most closely linked to the intensification of plant 
production. It always was, and still is, a matter of 
expanding and continuing what is time-tested and, 
together with the new, attaining a new stage of develop- 
ment. In the recent history of plant protection, the 
ordinance of 10 August 1978 on management, planning 
and organization of the plant protection system in the 
GDR initiated a development based on the following 
newly created foundations: 


|. Plant protection is a firm component of the agricul- 
tural reproduction process and must be managed by the 
state. In implementation of this regulation, a plant 
protection inspection was established in the Ministry for 
Agriculture, Forestry and Foodstuffs as well as in the 
respective bezirk councils, and a plant protection man- 
ager at the level of the kreis council was incorporated in 
the state management. 


2. The plant protection authorities at the kreis councils, 
the bezirk councils and the Central State Office for Plant 
Protection and Plant Quarantine at the Ministry for 
Agriculture, Forestry and Foodstuffs are state institu- 
tions of plant protection which contribute primarily to 
introduce into practice with great expertise the numer- 
ous methods and procedures of plant protection, coupled 
with the latest findings of scientific-technical progress. 


31 
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3. In every LPG, GPG [horticultural producer coopera- 
tive] and VEG plant production. a plant protection 
agronomist must be used in every enterprise for the 
management, planning and implementation of effective 
plant production. 


4. The agrochemical centers with their cadres of plant 
protection specialists bear great responsibility for carry- 
ing out measures of plant protection both in a timely 
fashion and conforming to quality. 


The shaping of the work and task sectors as well as the 
securing of close cooperation of all cadres of plant 
protection specialists, from the center, the bezirk and 
kreis councils to the LPGs, GPGs, VEGs and their 
cooperative institutions, characterized the further devel- 
opment of plant production at the beginning of the 
1980’s. At its heart was the firm inclusion of plant 
protection in state management activity for implement- 
ing the resolutions for further comprehensive intensifi- 
cation of plant production and creating new foundations 
and prerequisites in state institutions of plant produc- 
tion for more effective utilization and application of the 
results of scientific-technical progress, for performance 
promotion and preservation of the health of plant stock, 
observing the numerous factors of ecology atid environ- 
mental protection. Simultaneously there was an increase 
in the effectiveness of plant protection agronomy in 
enterprises of LPGs, GPGs and VEGs, and the proper 
use of plant protectants developed into a decisive factor 
of intensification for increasing yields. 


This development was effectively supported and deci- 
sively promoted by the Council of Ministers’ resolution 
of 12 June 1985 on further perfecting plant protection. 
The resolution of the Council of Ministers not only 
emphasizes the directions established by the plant pro- 
tection ordinance, but goes beyond by formulating tasks 
which will determine the profile of plant protection far 
into the 1990’s. 


It is a very decisive task to make the Central Plant 
Protection Authority and plant protection offices into 
productive centers of prognosis and diagnosis which are 
capable of making complex assessments of phytosanitary 
situations and controlling the plant protectants remain- 
ing in the environment. This task-setting is of such 
paramount importance because further comprchensive 
intensification of plant production must to a large extent 
take into account the unity of economy and ecology. 
Implementation of these far-reaching demands, from 
intensification of agriculture to appropriately advising 
citizens at a high level with great expertise and solid 
knowledge, requires that kreis plant protection offices, in 
close linkage with state management, strictly state- 
manage, control and secure these processes vis-a-vis 
enterprises and their cooperative institutions. 


Performance promotion and maintaining the health of 
plant stocks in the process of further intensification of 
plant production include the use of plant protectants. 
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With the help of chemical plant protectants. not only 
losses due to pest infestation are reduced, but at the same 
time the use of human labor is lowered and many 
technological processes are made feasible. 


The availability and utilize on of plant protectants devel- 
oped from the mid-1970’s .o the year 1988 at a consider- 
able pace. In 1988, the availability of plant protectants 
attained a volume 2.3 times higher than in 1975, the year 
of comparison. This includes availability of: 


— insecticides, 1.3 times higher 
—fungicides, up 4.0 times 
—herbicides, up 2.0 times 
—growth regulators, up 3.5 times. 


The extent of plant protection measures in the republic 
rose overall from 9,299,000 hectares in 1980 to 
13,675,000 hectares in 1988. Thus a development 
occurred which in 1980 could not have been predicted to 
such a large extent, and which today causes diverse 
problems of availability and disposability of plant pro- 
tection technology. 


To be stressed particularly is the contribution of plant 
protection to comprehensive intensification of grain 
production. By the introduction of growth regulators 
into grain production and constant expansion to 1.5 
million hectares in 1987, the broad introduction of 
fungicide applications from 170,000 hectares in 1983 to 
2.2 million hectares in 1988 as well as further expansion 
of herbicide applications to more than 3.0 hectares, plant 
protection in recent years secured a yield increase of at 
least 1.0 million tons of grain. 


The evaluation and thorough analyses of the results of 
grain harvests also show, however, that the use of plant 
protectants and substances for controlling biological 
processes must be carried out even more goal-oriented 
and more flexible within the framework of stock man- 
agement. 


Thus effective weed control is practically a classic exam- 
ple of how the individual elements of soil and stock 
management must interact so that preconditions are 
created for optimal, competitive plant stocks. Any one- 
sided herbicide use applied for years leads to an abun- 
dance cf weeds, through selection of weeds not attacked, 
which then can no longer be combatted with the avail- 
able herbicides. 


Hence meaningful weed control always demands high 
integration and the combination of measures regarding 
field and plant cultivation as well as mechanical and 
chemical measures. For this reason it is a priority task of 
plant protection to cooperate in more complex study and 
implementation of those factors which aim at reducing 
weed pressure, such as crop rotation, rapid straw 
removal and immediate clearance of stubbles, intercrop- 
ping, plowing with jointers, care of seeds, and herbicide 


use. 
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Determined herbicide use always requires addressing the 
major weeds, application of control indices, and knowl- 
edge of the effects of the herbicides used. Of importance 
in future is the practical use of the strategy of flexible 
herbicide utilization developed by science, which is 
based on a one-time or two-time application, respec- 
tively, of partial amounts of herbicides absorbed by 
leaves. Above all, cutting down the amounts is also of 
great importance for combining herbicides in tank mix- 
tures with fungicides, growth regulators and liquid fer- 
tilizers. Reducing stress conditions for plants is a deci- 
sive factor of stock maragement and in future must be 
taken into even greate account, also observing weather 
conditions. 


Decisions on the use of growth regulators were inordi- 
nately complicated under the extreme weather condi- 
tions in the spring of 1988, since their use had to be 
precisely adapted and even distinguished. respectively. 
according to location. 


Upon conclusion of the 1988 production year, it became 
clear that the decisionmaking, computer-assisted aids 
developed by science have outstandingly proven them- 
selves even under extreme conditions. At the same time 
it is a precondition that the plant stocks are subject to 
constant control and supervision regarding their devel- 
opment stage. These plant protection agronomists of the 
enterprises have solved these tasks with great drive and 
at the same time have deepened cooperation with the 
personnel of the state institutions. 


The analysis of fungicide application in 1988 shows that 
here, also, further reserves must be tapped within the 
framework of stock management. 


Focal points must be: 


—Precise appraisement within the framework of stock 
control, no routine application of fungicides, consis- 
tent observation of control indices. 


—Plant protection technology must be checked for pre- 
cision of dosage regarding the amount of flow-through 
and distribution of the spray mixture before the grow- 
ing season and after each 200 hours of work. Fungi- 
cides require a fine to medium drip range to cover all 
parts of the plant. 


—Outfitting plant protection equipment with higher jet 
propulsion and variable spray angles. 


—dObserving the prescribed amount of spray mixture, 
and observing the development stage of the plant 
stocks. 


In fighting stem break disease, in 1988 in the case of 
winter wheat 56 percent of the cultivation area [was 
treated], 65 percent of winter barley, and 55 percent of 
winter rye. Taking into account the damaging effect of 
the fungus, the results from pest control and consistent 
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application of the control indices, further expansion of 
stem break control, primarily with winter rye, must be 
aimed for at the expense of winter barley. As is known, 
winter barley best tolerates infestation of stem break. 
The control index is at 40 percent of all infested plants. 
To better guide the combatting of stem break disease in 
winter wheat and mildew in winter wheat and winter 
barley. as of 1989 the gradual introduction of a com- 
puter-assisted prognosis model will be initiated. 


Tank mixtures are becoming ever more important in 
grain production. But spring 1988 also showed up a 
number of problems in this question and confirmed the 
principle that tank mixtures must be thoroughly pre- 
pared before use, and that possible synergistic effects, 
weather conditions and plant stock must be carefully 
taken into account. 


Combinations of different active substances can consid- 
erably intensify the stress factor on cultivated plants. 


A thorough analysis of the position of plant protection 
attained is not only necessary for grain, but also for all 
other crops. Under the extremely dry conditions of 
spring 1988, the herbicides applied early showed little or 
no effect in sugar beet production and, particularly in 
stocks with seed clusters with a growth potential above 
12 cm, led to stress conditions and even thinning-out 
effects. 


The weed growth after germination of the beets. some- 
times with gaps in the stock, could not be overcome with 
mechanical hoeing measures and sole use of Betanal. 
There was a lack of effective herbicides as an addition to 
Betanal to control problem weeds such as chamomile, 
amaranth, mercury, black nightshade. and catchweed. 


The transition to nonmanual beet tending with full- 
grown seed clusters forces us to rethink and organize 
herbicide strategy for sugar beets. One must proceed 
from considerations to reduce pregermination applica- 
tion of herbicides to approximately 50 percent of the 
cultivation area, and to gradually replace the herbicides 
Betanil 70 and Elbacim with substances such as Falida- 
zon which are kinder to beets. At the same time, post- 
germination treatment in combination with Betanal and 
other active substances or preparations, respectively, 
must be expanded. At present, an appropriate utilization 
Strategy is being developed by science and will be applied 
as early as 1989 on large areas. 


A further focal point for plant protection in the produc- 
tion of sugar beets 1s the more effective control of viral 
beet yellowing and beet mildew. 


As a result of extensive analyses on the occurrence of 
viral beet yellowing in 1988, one must look for ways to 
effectively combat this disease. A complex program has 
been developed for large-scale testing in Magdeburg 
bezirk in 1989. 
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The appearance of the powdery beet mildew must be 
watched more intensively and, if needed. early fungicide 
spraying with the preparation bercema Bitosen N must 
be carried out. 


A further focal point results from the analysis of the year 
1988 with regard to combatting potato blight and rot, 
with special attention given to the use of bercema 
Ridomil-Zineb. 


The steadily increased extent of application in recent 
years of the systemically operating fungicide Ridomil- 
Zineb has contributed considerably to keeping potato 
stocks healthy and has thus had a decisively positive 
effect on the yield, particularly under the wet conditions 
of vegetation growth in 1987 and the moist and warm 
weather of the months of June and July 1988. 


In applying fungicides operating systemically one must, 
however, always take into account the problem of possi- 
bly developing resistance. Based on first study results in 
1987 regarding resistance, the bezirk plant protection 
offices began in 1988 with the systematic supervision of 
Metalaxyl resistance. The first available results prove 
that one must proceed from a certain degree of resistance 
to the substance Matalaxyl in the GDR. which has 
consequences with regard to the strategy of application 
of this active substance in fighting phytophthora. 


Contrary to past orientation and recommendation, the 
preparation bercema Ridomil-Zineb is not to be used 
primarily on the propagation stocks, but 1s to be included 
to a greater extent in the spraying series for keeping 
potato stocks healthy. 


In the propagation center in the north of the republic, 
application of the substance Metalaxyl is no longer 
recommended in 1989. This measure is necessary in 
order to promote resistance reduction in the shortest 
time. Since no other systemically working preparation 
beside Metalaxyl is available, taking into account cross 
resistance and state certification, one must make 
increased use of Zineb 90 or other protective fungicides, 
respectively, in the propagation stocks with sprayings 7 
days apart. 


In the propagation enterprises of the central and south- 
ern bezirks, the use of Metalaxyl in spraying series must 
be examined and decided upon, dependent upon the past 
volume of application and the results of diagnostic 
laboratory studies. 


The conclusions drawn from the analysis of grain, sugar 
beets and potatoes production for a further effective 
shaping of integrated plant protection in soil and stock 
management can also be applied to other cultures, such 
as fruit and vegetables, fodder plants, grassland and 
special cultures. The principle in plant proteciion must 
be elaborated more strongly that, as a result of compre- 
hensive analytical work, a conceptual approach and 
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resulting long-term demands under the concrete condi- 
tions of LPGs, GPGs, VEGs, kreises and bezirks must be 
developed and tasks set for scientific work and central 
management decisions. 


Forty years of plant protection service in the GDR are a 
soources of pride for the plant protection agronomists of 
the LPGs. GPGs and VEBs, the expert cadres of plant 
protection in the ACZ [agro-chemical center]s, the 
coworkers of state management and state institutions of 
plant protection, the scientists of plant protection 
research institutions of the Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences and of universities and specialized colleges, 
looking back to what has been achieved. The develop- 
ment and performance increase in the field of plant 
protection 1s first of all due to the industrious work of all 
plant protectors who, regardless of their area of activity, 
work with great devotion, great involvement and per- 
sonal application, by developing numerous ideas and 
initiatives, for strengthening plant protection. 


In looking ahead, in this 40th year of plant protection 
many new tasks must be solved with great responsibility, 
which will also decisively influence the level of yields in 
1989 plant production. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Antimarket Forces Seen Gaining Ground 
28000076 Zagreh VJESNIK in Serbo-Croatian 
6 Mar 8Y p 4 


[Article by Ljubomir Cucic: “Farewell to the Market?” 


[Text] Does the economic reform have any chance? Isn't 
Yugoslavia losing the opportunity for social and political 
democratization, which is so necessary? Is Europe fur- 
ther and further from Yugoslavia? Does the “European 
option” even exist? 


In the dramatic events of the past few days, those 
dilemmas have been confirmed through their negation. 
Reform, democracy, and Europe—that trinity of this 
country’s civilized progress—seem to have been lost in 
ruthless political and ethnic confrontations. The only 
landmarks for rescue from the somber everyday reality 
have been put on the battlefield of irrational struggles, 
where they shift in accordance with immediate political 
goals. 


One of the refrains that have been repeated in the last 
few days by the technicians of seething passions calls for 
condemnation of the institutionalization of nonparty 
pluralism in Yugoslavia. When they claim that it is 
anticonstitutional, a million people, in a “democratic” 
crescendo, will say, “That is true!” Is that because they 
are against democracy, but for reform? For Europe, but 
against Slovenia, where the first political parties have 
apparently been founded? Or is it perhaps because they 
are not in favor of anything except the “national rebirth” 
that has been offered? 


ECONOMIC 


The economic reform, as it has been conceived, bears 
witness to the capitulation of the orthodox spirit of state 
and party power (or impotence) in the sphere of econom- 
ics. That is a reform which is in principle based upon a 
free market, but without private enterprise, sharehold- 
ing, an Open economy, and functional connections with 
the capitalist economies, 1.c., without everything that 
does not coincide with the system of values whose main 
bulwarks are interventionism, egalitarianism, the social- 
ization of individual values and collective blunders, and 
the ideologization of everyone and everything, from 
middlemen in the market to commercial and economic 


policy. 


The anticipated but still uncertain reform thus bears 
witness to the forcible enlightenment of the staie and 
party leaders, but also, like everything else in the so- 
called socialist world, after all, to the collapse of the 
original models of a regulated and guided “society of 
equals.’ Viewed in bookish terms, the reform nurtured 
by the crisis and the consensus forced within the LC, in 
their ideological and dialeciical projection, do not have 
anything in common witii the goals of the “class strug- 
gle” and the communist revolution. The reform implies 
inequality, rich and less rich, economic pluralism, from 
the pluralism of initiative to the pluralism of ownership, 
social dissolution, and the creation of new centers of 
economic power. Such an economic reform implies the 
coordination of economic and value criteria with those 
which have been respected by so-called capitalism for 
centuries now. 


The economic liberalism described, and that is how it is 
also seen by the one charged with forming the new 
government, also necessarily implies political pluralism. 
In fact, in order for the desired reform to be achieved, 
political stability is a necessary precondition. 


Foreign capital will not come to a politically unstable 
country, private money will not be invested, and the 
anticipated unfavorable political trends will become 
permanent fixtures through price increases, the payment 
of unearned salaries, and disinvestment. All of this 
undermines both economic stability and the reform 
itself. 


The current trends and the balance of political power 
show that the country’s political stability has been seri- 
ously disrupted. Although the causes may be viewed in 
one way or another, it is indisputable that the epicenter 
of political instability is the authoritarian party bureau- 
cracy, which has rejected any doubt of the inviolability 
of its role as arbitrator in the economic and political life 
of Yugoslavia. 


Consequently, there cannot be any political stability or 
economic reform as long as the diversity of political 
interest and views remains exclusively within the pur- 
view of that bureaucracy. Isn't it. however, precisely the 
restoration of party “omnipotence” that is the basic 
inspiration of populist politics in certain parts of the 
country? 
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Isn't that precisely the channel through which one 
national bureaucracy is trying to force itself upon the 
State bureaucracy, while not touching the basic postu- 
lates of party, 1.e., bureaucratic omnipresence in the 
social life of the community? 


The reform projections calculate that one of the basic 
levers for economic growth in Yugoslavia will be joint 
investments with foreigners, the formation of joint enter- 
prises, the free earning of profits for both foreign and 
domestic investors, etc. That necessarily presupposes 
free enterprise for domestic economic factors, primarily 
private ones, the free circulation of people and capital, 
and freedom of joint decisionmaking, or at least influ- 
ence upon decisionmaking on economic and other 
aspects of social reality. In other words, different fac- 
tions and factors in economic life should be genuinely 
represented in political structures at every level. In that 
aspect as well, economic liberalization requires political 
democratization, and the creation of the kind of mech- 
anisms that will allow the new business structures to 
engage in a dialogue on an equal basis with political 
structures, independent representatives of workers, and 
employers. In short, in order for Yugoslavia really to 
make room for threatened private enterprise, it should, 
in the spirit of the reform. create an economic but also 
political system that would be compatible with the 
democratic systems of the West. 


ECONOMIC 


Consequently, when calls come from mass rallies for 
blocking the develooment of political pluralism in Yugo- 
slavia, that is undoubtedly not supporting either economic 
reform or political democratization! On the contrary, it is 
only a matter of support for an authoritarian local leader- 
ship which, of course, is offering primarily an ethnic 
program for renewal, and not an economic or democratic 


_gne. Because of the revival of atavistic national relics and 


because of a feeling of being endangered “in their own 
country,” which is also a consequence of the bureaucra- 
tized and self-absorbed party machinery, the “people” are 
giving their leadership a free hand, even in a situation in 
which it is essentially building a neo-Stalinist iconography 
and publicly demonstrating its undemocratic essence. 


The so-called popular democracy does not gain its legiti- 
macy within the framework of the “legal institutions of the 
existing system,” nor, obviously, does it have any intention 
of justifying it before the institutions of some pluralist 
democratic system. It is accordingly opposed not only to the 
processes of political democratization and economic liber- 
alization, but also to the basic principles of the West 
European democracies. But in order for a country even to be 
able to pretend to formal inclusion in European trends 
toward integration, it has to meet two key conditions: it has 
to have a market economy with a pluralism of ownership, 
and it has to respect approximately the same values that 
Western Europe respects. The latest events in this country 
seem to show that this territory is being seized by the 
nonmarket, undemocratic, and anti-European alternative. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nutrition Controversy Still Unresolved 
24000089 Prague LIDOV'A DEMOKRACIE in Czech 
6 Jan 89 p Vv) 


[Article by Dr B. Turek, and Prof Dr St. Hruby: “To Eat 
or Not to Eat? And What? And How?”} 


[Text] Lately there have been many various papers and 
articles, even entire publications, which discuss proper 
nutrition in an attempt to reform our eating habits. 
Reformers have popped up, are popping up, and will pop 
up at all times and in all societies and moreover the 
hygiene of nutrition (where the science of proper nutri- 
tion belongs) is a field of medicine which almost every- 
one understands and feels justified to “put in his two 
cents worth” (in contrast to, for example. surgery, where 
no one tells the surgeon how to operate even if they read 
a lot of specialized publications on the subject). 


What are the main principles of “proper” nutrition 
according to the reformers? The main principle of their 
teaching about proper nutrition 1s the requirement for a 
marked reduction in the intake of protein, with no 
animal protein allowed in our food at all according to 
them! They therefore recommend that we reduce or 
almost totally do away with any meat or meat products, 
milk or milk products, and eggs from our dinner plates. 
They make the case that the dangerous total dosage of 
protein is so low that even if we ate exclusively some 
kinds of common original vegetable foods (wheat, rye, 


barley. oats. corn, potatoes) the necessary allotment. 


would be greatly exceeded. They present saturated fats 
and cholesterol as the main cause of arteriosclerosis and 
hold that 80 percent of the cholesterol in our food comes 
from meat, milk. and eggs. They recommend an increase 
mainly in the consumption of grains (as the main source 
of energy), fruits, and vegetables. They insist that sugar is 
not the cause of any important disease (with one excep- 
tion—dental cavities). It is therefore not necessary to 
limit it in any way! They support this with the fact that 
in Cuba, Panama, and Costa Rica, that is, in countries 
with a substantially higher consumption of sugar than 
here. the average lifespan has, in comparison with the 
CSSR, been extended substantially despite a lower level 
of health care. According to them, the reason is mainly 
the lower consumption of animal protein. 


According to the reformers, it is also not necessary to 
limit the number of dumplings or other flour-base2d 
foods because it is not true that they lead to obesity. 
They insist that the excess saccharides in the body are 
transformed into fat only in small amounts. but proteins 
themselves, according to them, change to fats or to 
saccharides in the body! They state the nutrition urged 
by our scientists (who supposedly lag at least 35 years 
behind the rest of the world) leads to unhappy rsults: the 
CSSR has the highest (in comparison with the rest of the 
world) death rate from cancer and diseases of the heart 
and arteries. In 150 United Nations member countries, 
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the science of healthy nutrition has long since repudiated 
the supposed excessive consumption of animal protein 
and the high use of protein in general and therefore they 
do not recommend the consumption of animal food- 
stufis (the USA ts particularly given as an example). In 
the CSSR, according to the reformers, the recommended 
dosages of animal protein and overall protein are the 
highest in the world. 


The reformers strongly condemn Czechoslovak scientific 
work on nutrition and want discussion of the principles 
of proper nutrition, without the involvement of our 
authorities. They state that we do not have any institute 
Or institution concerning itself with the relationship 
between nutrition and illness or death. 


Prof Dr J. Prokopec took a basic position on these 
reformist principles of proper nutrition on behalf of all 
the medical specialists of the Ministry of Health and 
Social Affairs. We will present his most important 
thoughts. The reformists’ opinions are certainly good lay 
ideas, but they greatly simplify the problems of nutrition. 
They also use the information employed in a one-sided 
manner. For example, today no European country or any 
other economically developed country excludes meat 
from its foodstuffs. Just in the USA (often given as an 
example by the reformers) in 1985 they consumed an 
average of 112 kg of meat per capita per year, in the FRG 
98.8, in France 110.3 kg, in the Benelux countries 99. | 
kg. etc. (here it was 87.3 kg in 1986). 


According to the results of surveys by the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the need for protein. as far as just 
vegetable proteins being the source, increases to at least 
double (most vegetable proteins are not biologically 
complete), while it 1s necessary to take into consideration 
the routine daily life of society and the individual (for 
example, a greater need for some proteins while under 
Stress, etc.). 


One absolutely cannot accept the recommendations of 
minimalizing the protein intake. The argument that only 
animal fats are the cause of the growth in tumorous 
diseases is an obsolete one. All fats demonstratably have 
this effect (and vegetable fats a greater effect) of more 
easily creating oxidation relationships (which are the 
significant ones in this regard). It is frivolous to compare 
the “average lifespan” in the CSSR in the 1960's with, 
for example, Costa Rica. In recent decades the social 
situation there has changed substantially. Among other 
things, there has been widespread innoculation against 
contagious diseases. This in itself extends the age of 
adults and in particular sharply reduces infant mortality 
(this plays an important role in such a complex category 
as statistical data on the “median lifespan’’). In addition, 
no consideration is given to the wartime sufferings and 
wartime food of the younger generation at that time 
which necessarily affect the average lifespan of our 
contemporaries! The recommendation of the free use of 
Sugar is irresponsible in regard to the Czechoslovak 
population. It is a tragic error. The effect of sugar in 
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regulating the temperature of the human body in the 
tropical zone is entirely different than in our climate 
where we can literally threaten the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of citizens. A high sugar level contributes to 
the occurrences of various types of diabeties at higher 
energy demands and excess saccharides very clearly 
support the origin and growth in obesity here. Both these 
examples are currently great health problems in the 
CSSR. as in a number of other industrialized countries. 


It is, however. necessary to say that the reformers prop- 
erly emphasize such an important question of our nutri- 
tion as an adequate supply of rough fiber from grain of 
our domestic production (“black” flour, dark based 
goods). An adequate supply of rough fiber is important 
especially for reducing the occurrence of heart and 
arterial diseases and also tumorous diseases. 


The Czechoslovak recommendations for nutrition are 
based on information and recommendations of the 
WH, even though the current methods of work and 
lifestyle of society require some modifications to them. 
Of course, the actual situation here is less favorable, both 
from the standpoint of the composition of foodstuffs and 
the method of nutrition, as well as that of the common 
procedures used in the kitchen. This also involves the 
primary agricultural products, especially the make-up of 
the products and their biological values. 


It is true that the consumption of pork and associated 
pork fat has been growing in the CSSR in recent years. 
There is a simple reason for this. Even after the “‘agri- 
cultural” plenum of the CPCZ Central Committee and 
other measures, we have not succeeded in significantly 
reducing the fat content of meat and meat products. This 
makes the meat less valuable biologically and nutrition- 
ally (we still slaughter hogs with 25 percent or even up to 
28 percent fat in the muscles). 


Nutrition in our country is a complex problem. On the 
one hand, surviving stereotypes and habits rooted in 
hundreds of years of kitchen traditions are at work and 
on the other hand the market still has not provided us 
with products which by their composition could substan- 
tially improve health and also performance. And this 
shows that the nutrition problem is not just a medical 
question, but also a question of a country’s policies. This 
concludes prof Dr J. Prokopec’s statements. 


It is necessary to add a few words on some of the 
reformers’ views. For example, on the problem of arte- 
riosclerosis. According to the reformers, the sole causes 
are saturated fats and cholesterol. However, there ate 
many more factors affecting the occurrence of arterio- 
sclerosis. The primary ones are microtraumas, that 1s, 
imperceptible breaks in the artery walls. This occurs 
mainly as a consequence of stress situations (excitement, 
strain, anxiety, etc.), also smoking (and today we are one 
of the top countries in the world in smoking). There is 
also inadequate unsaturated fatty acids (fish, oils), some 
proteins whose amino acids contain sulphur (cottage 
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cheese, cheeses, legumes, garlic, groats, etc.), some vita- 
mins (C, BI, folic acid, vitamin B13, vitamin UV, etc.), 
some minerals (copper, magnesium, potassium, manga- 
nese, vanadium, etc.), some polysaccharides with large 
amounts of rough fiber (black bread) and fine fiber— 
pectin (fruit, vegetables), lecithin (soya, eggs, or the 
Vita-lecithin preparation) and on the other hand an 
excess of salt, cadmium, or other medications such as 
antiflogistics (Ketazon, Indren, Brufen), etc. 


We also cannot agree that proteins are the basic prob- 
lems in our nutrition; that belongs somewhere else! The 
basic inadequacies of our current nutrition can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. Too high energy values in the food. 

2. Too high consumption of animal fats. 

. Too high consumption of kitchen salt. 

. Too high consumption of alcohol. 

. Too high consumption of sugar (simple ones). 
. Low consumption of fruit and vegetables. 

. Low intake of vitamin C. 

. Low intake of indigestible fibers. 
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. Low consumption of fish. 
10. Low consumption of fermented milk products. 


To relate the disease of cancer just to the consumption of 
animal foodstuffs is greatly oversimplified, but also 
incorrect. A number of other important factors apply (if 
we take only nutrition into consideration), for example, 
the microflora of the digestive tract; the occurrence of 
foreign substances (among others there are the nitrites so 
much discussed here), etc.; in relationship to transfor- 
mations of the various components of the food (fats, 
proteins); and the possible occurrence of nitrosamines, 
phekapentenes, and other substances occurring directly 
in the organism. These substances can thus act very 
significantly in the occurrence of tumorous diseases. 


The reformers claim that we have no institute or insti- 
tution which would be concerned with nutrition and its 
effect on people’s health. This is a gross error. The 
scientific research base of the MZSV [Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs] has indeed been significantly reduced 
over recent years, but this does not mean that it would 
not be possible to derive results from their work on the 
basis of extrapolated data. In addition, in every kraj and 
every okres here there is a hygiene station and a depart- 
ment of nutritional hygiene within it. Physicians who are 
nutritional hygienists educated at a special medical fac- 
ulty (the Medical Hygiene Faculty at UK [Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague]) have as their primary mission the study 
of the relationship between nutrition and health and 
performance and making the appropriate recommenda- 
tions for healthy nutrition. 
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Need To Improve Quality of Education 
Emphasized 
24000110 Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 3 Mar 89 p 1 


[Editorial: “The Quality of Education—The Lead Role’’] 


[Text] Statistics are hard and incorruptible. They indi- 
cate that every year up to 30 percent of the marriages in 
our country are dissolved. In the majority of them, there 
are dependent and suffering minor children. And, once 
again thanks to the statistics, we know that it is precisely 
the progeny of these broken marriages that most fre- 
quently find themselves among the numbers describing 
youth criminality. Even though the number of young 
people sentenced for criminal actions is declining in 
other years, in 1987 there were 1,655, which represents 
5.5 percent of the entire number of all legally sentenced 
persons; this was and continues tu be a serious challenge 
to society to take steps leading to vet further reduction in 
the numbers of this stratum of punished individuals. 


It was for this reason, but not only for this reason, that 
the party and state organs in the SSR approved the Set of 
Activities Designed To Strengthen the Protection of 
Children and Young People Against Negative Phenom- 
ena for the Years 1986 Through 1990. Gradually, the 
fulfillment of this set of measures is becoming the focus 
for their evaluation activity and, thus, even the Slovak 
National Council this year, at its 15th session, is dealing 
with the report by the Supreme Court of the SSR 
regarding the status of socialist legality with a specific 
emphasis upon the protection of children and young 
people. Even its chairman, Jan Bencura. at the recent 
meeting of the Constitutional Committee of the Slovak 
National Council, presented a thesis of the report under 
preparation and stressed the importance of the educa- 
tional role played by the family in lowering youth 
criminality. In incomplete families with children, where 
the parenting function is fulfilled primarily by the 
mother, there are more frequent economic problems 
requiring the support of society. Not infrequently, fol- 
lowing a divorce, parents deliberately create an intoler- 
able atmosphere for their children and, thus, contribute 
to their potential criminality. 


The divorce rate determines an entire complex of rea- 
sons, which are expressly economic in nature, and 
impacts on the social situation of families, but predom- 
inantly affects young people. The preparation of young 
people for family life, for planned parenthood. should be 
the result of their education, their self-education, of the 
overall moral and physical maturity. Unfortunately, 
these requirements are not always at the desired level in 
our country. The number of extremely young marriages 
is gradually growing. Young families are frequently 
dependent upon their parents. They have problems 
which must be solved because as they accumulate they 
can lead to the weakening of emotional relationships and 
the stability of the family. According to the results of 
contemporary research, only one-fourth of the young 
households live in their own apartments after marriage: 
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the majority live together with the parents of one of the 
partners. As a rule, young married couples cannot 
acquire their own apartment without utilizing the emol- 
uments or possible support of their parents. The role of 
the father in the family has also changed. Many of them 
cannot find the time to educate and constructively direct 
their children. There are problems involving the return 
of mothers to the labor force. 


Thus, the family problem has deeper social connections 
which should be solved by the conception of the state 
family policy which is under preparation. However. 
there is no doubt that in the absence of effective social 
policy, without education for parenthood, existing prob- 
lems will not be solved merely by the legal and court 
protection afforded to minor children and young people. 
And despite certain difficulties, our society has consid- 
erable opportunities with respect to the social sphere. 
However, what is involved here is the seeking out of 
common ground, such as that represented by the recent 
joint negotiations between the government of the CSSR 
and the Secretariat of the Socialist Youth Association 
Central Committee, which dealt with many questions 
which are the common denominator of the divorce rate 
among young families and the ensuing criminality of 
young people. 


There is no need to dispute the fact that the contempo- 
rary education system teaches a lot, that it imparts a 
quantity of knowledge; unfortunately, the quality of its 
educational activities does not always and everywhere 
show the desired level. A serious problem involving the 
current educational system involves the overcoming of 
surviving views pertaining to didactics which do not 
adequately support the development of creative thought 
among students, which prefer that educaiion have an 
encyclopedic content, which stress rote learning and 
emphasize formal indicators of the educational-training 
process in favor of individual students without regard to 
the conditions and the impact of the education. It 1s, 
therefore. necessary to systematically develop analytic 
and evaluative thinking among students, particularly 
from the standpoint of personal conduct and model 
education. The findings of science stress that the system- 
atic development of evaluative thought on the part of a 
student is also the foundation for his model education. 


It would also be desirable to solve additional problems 
affecting the education of students in school. such as 
their overloading, the overcrowding of classrooms, the 
work load on teachers. These problems are known, are 
discussed, and it 1s necessary to believe that they will be 
gradually solved. In the education of youth, it 1s neces- 
sary to realize the need for good preparation for the years 
1990 through 1995, when the population wave will 
culminate and more than 1.25 million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 29 will enter the labor force. 
In the years listed, every year will see the entry of 
200,000 more new workers into the labor force in 
Czechoslovakia than was the case in 1985 through 1990. 
It 1s impossible to state with certainty today that objec- 
tive prerequisites for placing this labor potential accord- 
ing to its qualifications and professional structure exist. 
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It is necessary to devote attention to this problem as well 
because it is closely connected with strengthening the 
protection o! young people against antisocial activities. 


Naturally, the Set of Activities Designed To Strengthen 
the Protection of Children and Young People Against 
Negative Phenomena contains numerous other tasks in 
its other chapters. They include. for example. the cre- 
ation of conditions for more effective educational work 
involving young people who, as a result of behavioral 
defects or for other reasons, require personal care. The 


Presidium of the KSS Central Committee, in February of 


last vear. as well as the government of the SSR and the 
Presidium of the Slovak National Council. however. 
have found that there has not been a turnaround in the 
solution of problems involving this portion of the young 
people. Despite numerous measures taken by party 
organs and by the government of the SSR, capacities for 
the constitutional protection of education are being 
inadequately supported. Consequently. approximately 
700 such children and young people. who are in no way 
protected against negative influences, remain unas- 
signed. The Presidium of the KSS Central Committee, 
therefore. stressed that even territorial party organs must 
develop greater efforts in solving these problems. 


It is also particularly necessary to refer to improvements 
in the legal education of young people. In this process, it 
is necessary to analyze and recognize the direction which 
the cognizance and activities of youth and its require- 
ments are taking. It is necessary to recognize where 
serious social disputes originate. which social mecha- 
nisms, essential to the realization of social goals. have an 
inappropriate effect or are missing from social reality. By 
improving the legal education of young people, it 1s 
possible to make an effective contribution to improving 
the health of the mental atmosphere in our society 
during the first stage of restructuring. 


There 1s no doubt that the results of fulfilling the Set of 
Activities Designed To Strengthen the Protection of 


Children and Young People Against Negative Phenom- 
ena will not become manifest until the last decade of the 
20th century and particularly until the beginning of the 
21st century. At that time, our present young people will 
be in their most productive periods of their lives, they 
will be taking on responsible tasks, they will be solving 
the problems of science and practice. And to ensure the 
quality of this life. it 1s appropriate to establish the 
highest quality subjective as well as objective prerequi- 
sites as carly as the present. 

Health Care System Criticized 

24000113 Prague SVOBODNE SLOVO tn Czech 

3 Mar 8Y pp 1,4 


[Interview with Jiri Ladr, doctor of veterinary medicine. 


member of the Committee for Culture and Education of 


the People’s Chamber. and delegate to the Federal 
Assembly of Czechoslovakia. by Jana Schillingova: 
“How To Cure the Health Care System™: date and place 
of interview not given; first two paragraphs are SVO- 
BODNE SLOVO introduction] 
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[Text] An infant mortality rate which is almost twice as 
high as that in the most developed nations of the world, 
one of the worst places in Europe with respect to the 
death rate for middle-aged men, an unfavorable average 
life expectancy. again in comparison with developed 
countries. a high number of deaths due to heart disease, 
diseases of the blood vessels, and tumors—these are only 
some of the things addressed in the materials being 
handled by the commitices of the Federal Assembly of 
Czechoslovakia. The goal is to find ways to achieve a 
fundamental improvement in health care for the people. 


These questions were also discussed by members of the 
Committee for Culture and Education of the People’s 
Chamber and the Chamber of Nations. On this occasion, 
we requested an interview with delegate J. Ladr. doctor 
of veterinary medicine. who is also a member of the 
Committee for Culture and Education of the People’s 
Chamber. 


[SVOBODNE SLOVO] To what causes do you attribute 
the current status? 


[Ladr] First. | would like to express my appreciation 
regarding the fact that the material presented 1s unusu- 
ally critical and flexible. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the problems which are presented here have 
been ongoing for years and have not been solved for 
years. And this 1s so despite the fact that perhaps many 
directors of okres institutes of national health were 
drawing attention to them. The principal causes for the 
current situation lie particularly in the shortage of tinan- 
cial means tor the current maintenance of health facili- 
tics, but also involve shortage of funds for the purchase 
of medications and for equipment and instruments. In 
many cases, this virtually results in the inability of some 
polyclinics to care for paticnts at the contemporary level. 


[SVOBODNE SLOVO] In your discussion contribution 
in the committee. you also referred to a shortage of 
physicians and other health care personnel. 


{Ladr] This is true particularly of certain regions. I refer 
anew to the difficulties experienced by some okreses in 
West Bohemia Kraj. where my election constituency 1s 
located. The stabilization of health care workers 1s 
impacting particularly on Domazlice. Karlovy Vary, and 
Rokycany Okreses. and even the city of Plzen. The 
reasons are well known. There is a shortage of apart- 
ments for health care workers, their remuneration 1s not 
comparable with average salaries in the republic. and, 
particularly in border regions, services are frequently 
poor, supplies inadequate, ete. 


[SVOBODNE SLOVO] But a certain solution, as you 
also mentioned, 1s available? 


{Ladr] There are several such paths. For example. the 
extension of valid exemptions for these regions to 
include the okres towns. | even proposed a way to obtain 
stabilizational apartments for health workers. A number 
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of okreses have vacant apartments set aside for the 
Ministry of the Interior and for the Ministry of National 
Defense. In urgent cases, it would surely be possible to 
free up these apartments for health care workers at the 
urging of the local national committee. 


[SVOBODNE SLOVO] What proposals for the improve- 
ment of the current situation in the health care system 
are contained in the document which was presented to 
the delegates? 


[Ladr] In my opinion—and other members of our com- 
mittees also spoke of this—it lacked specific data aimed 
at solving important needs of this extremely sensitive 
sphere. For example, I consider one of the greatest 
obstacles in managing particularly okres institutes of 
national health to be the tie-in between their directors 
and financial questions. The director has a proposed 
budget for the current year covering the activities of the 
OUNZ [District Public Health Institute] which clearly 
identifies expenditures for salaries. repairs, medications, 
etc. However, he is not given the opportunity to shift the 
expenditures from one column to another according to 
need and according to the specific conditions of his 
region. It would be more sensible if he were allocated 
funds to operate the OUNZ for a year and had the 
opportunity to shift funds from areas where there may be 
a surplus to augment areas where there are shortages. 


[SVOBODNE SLOVO] Let us return more specifically 
to financial matters. Recently, delegates have been draw- 
ing attention to the fact that developed countries spend 
more on health care than does Czechoslovakia. 


[Ladr] This is true and tt is also so stated in the presented 
document. Whereas :n our country we spend 4.14 per- 
cent of the gross national product on health care, Sweden 
spends 9.6 percent. the United States 10.8 percent, 
France 9.3 percent, the Netherlands 8.8 percent, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany 8.2 percent. However, it 
must be added that even in this country we expect to 
spend more this year than ever before. Nevertheless, | 
wish to draw attention to some disturbing signals from 
the okreses. I visited the OUNZ at Rokycany, among 
others. At the beginning of the year, it appeared here that 
there would be a shortage of some Kes 1.8 million for 
maintenance of health facilities, a shortage of Kes 1.1 
million for the purchase of medications, a shortage of 
Kes 1.5 million for miscellaneous expenses, and a short- 
age of Kcs 2 million for general expenses. I draw atten- 
tion to this problem deliberately because it is not a new 
one. It already occurred toward the end of last year. I 
attempted to solve it, but completely without results. 
And, at that, this year is all the more critical since the 
Rokycany Okres does not have any reserve financial 
means. 


And incidentally, after concluding the discussion in the 
committee, I inquired of the representative of the Min- 
istry of Health and Social Welfare of the Czech Socialist 
Republic as to what the status of the finances was which 
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were supposed to be allocated to the health care system 
this year? I found out that his ministry still does not have 
these funds at its disposal at this time. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Clinic Statistics Show Few Cases of AIDS 
23000121 Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE in German 25 Feb 89 p 10 


{Unattributed Article:*Four Infected with AIDS in the 
GDR—Two and '2 Million People Tested/Sonnichsen’s 
Information” 


[Text] There are four people living in the GDR who have 
AIDS. Six of the ten originally afflicted with the illness 
have died in the meantime. These numbers were pro- 
vided by the AIDS specialist Niels Sonnichsen, Director 
of the Dermatology Clinic at the Charite in East Berlin. 
In addition, 55 people are registered as being infected 
with the HIV (human immunodeficiency virus), but not 
yet suffering from AIDS. These are exclusively GDR 
residents. The number of foreigners residing in the GDR 
who are AIDS victims or HIV carriers varies. There are 
currently no cases of AIDS among the foreigners. and the 
number of foreign HIV carriers corresponds approxi- 
mately to the number of domestic cases. Sonnichsen 
does not know of a single case where a foreigner was 
expelled from the country because of his infection. Of 
course, each person must show when he enters the 
country that he has no infectious illnesses. A strong 
concentration of the infection is indicated around the 
“capital city.” according to Sonnichsen, and some areas 
such as Cottbus, Karl-Marx-Stadt. Neubrandenburg. 
Frankfurt a.d. Oder and Suhl are still completely free of 
the infection. There has not been an increase in AIDS 
cases since 1986, and the GDR has the illness “epidemi- 
ologically well under control.” 


This can be traced back to the fact that the first AIDS 
cases in the GDR were identified relatively late. and so 
there was time to prepare for it (in the GDR). In the 
meantime, AIDS advisory points have appeared 
throughout the republic, the young are systematically 
educated in the schools and colleges. and in addition, a 
commission has been in operation since a Council of 
Ministers’ ruling in 1987. This commission has an effect. 
so to speak, over all areas of society and can exercise its 
influence over them, for example. ‘o increase condom 
production. 


To explain why the GDR has relatively few AIDS cases 
and HIV carriers, Sonnichsen points out few blood 
products were imported because of hard currency prob- 
lems, and they were able to begin soon enough with 
testing of their own blood donations. Besides that. two of 
the high risk groups, drug addicts and prostitutes. play 
virtually no role in the GDR. There is still not a single 
child born infected (with the HIV). The most afflicted 
people are the homosexual men. But their situation is 
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also different in the GDR than in other countries, where 
the danger of infection is much higher through the 
existence of known meeting places and greater mobility. 


Sonnichsen agrees that despite the requirement to report 
(infection) in the GDR, there is an unknown quantity (of 
carriers). This could not be too high, though, because two 
and '/ million people have been tested in the meantime. 
Discrimination against those infected is absolutely ruled 
out, as the reporting requirement is coupled with ano- 
nymity, but there have of course been cases where 
infected people have been insulted and it appears that 
advisory groups have been instructed to find different 
apartments for them. In the GDR, though, the fight is 
against AIDS and not against those ill with it. And as 
long as a vaccine has not been developed, the GDR will 
pursue treatment with medication to extend and ease the 
lives of the inflicted. The GDR has developed its own 
medication, but with the happily low number of patients, 
it has had little opportunity to test anything new, and so 
is directed towards international cooperation. 


POLAND 


‘Monar’ Proposed as Partner in Controlling Poppy 
Production 

26000344 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 

23 Jan 89 p 6 


{Article by Marek Badtke: “Plot of Ground for a Drug 
Addict] 


[Text] 


The IRCh sWorker-Peasant Inspectorate Against a 
Dangerous Trade 


There are many indications that the children’s game 
“The Peasant Woman Was Planting Poppies” has been 
rapidly losing its innocent character in recent years. 
More and more frequently “peasant women” and 
“peasant men” from various parts of the country not 
only know how to plant poppies but they also know how 
to sell this raw material at a great profit. 


Behind the semblance of ignorance lies hidden the 
shrewdness of swindlers aware of easy profits. Experts on 
the problem of combating drug addiction agree that the 
greatest problem is the still too great accessibility today 
of the “goods” including also poppy-heads and poppy 
straw. 


“This is a little bit like having half-liter bottles growing 


in the fields,” states Ryszard Czestochowski, a ““Monar™ 
activist from Bydgoszcz. 


A Poppy ‘El Dorado’ in the Kujawy Region 


So-called Polish heroin can be obtained by a simple 
method from poppies growing in our fields. “This ‘hard’ 
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narcotic.” explains R. Czestochowski,” is ‘attractive’ 
enough for entire expeditions of native drug addicts to 
set off for the Polish countryside in the summer.” 


The infamous reputation of a poppy “El Dorado” has 
been acquired recently by regions that until now have 
been known mainly for high yields of wheat, sugar beets 
and rape. These include gminas that are situated on the 
famous Kujawy black soil [chernozem] in the regions of 
Radziejow, Piotrkow Kujawski, Osieciny, Brzesc Kujaw- 
ski and Topolki (Wloclawskie) as well as Inowroclaw. 
Zlotniki Kujawskie, Gniewkow, Strzelno, Pakosc and 
Znino in Bydgoszcz Voivodship. 


In the summer of 1988, social inspectors from the IRCh 
backed by specialists dealing with problems associated 
with the cultivation and contract growing of poppies 
examined the degree of compliance with the law on 
combating drug addiction in the following voivodships: 
Wloclawek, Bydgoszcz and Torun. The _ inspection 
included 22 municipal and gmina offices, |1 gmina 
cooperatives and the Bydgoszcz based enterprises of 
“Centrala Nasienna” and the “Herbapol”’ Herb Plants. 


“In all the inspected units without exception.” states 
Roman Bak, director of the NIK [Supreme Chamber of 
Control] in Bydgoszcz, “we found violations and care- 
lessness. Nowhere were the provisions of the law on 
‘Preventing Drug Addiction’ enforced.” 


Slalom Through the Rules 


Hence, the IRCh inspectors revealed that it is extremely 
easy to obtain permission for the cultivation of poppies. 
A farmer needs only to submit an application which after 
a token payment of 50 zloty is, as a rule, accepted by the 
officials in charge of matters concerning purchases and 
contracts in departments of the regional administration. 


In Wloclawek Voivodship, for example. the number of 
those interested [in poppy growing] and officially 
reported to the appropriate departments came to 2,094 
last year. A record for contracts was set last summer in 
Radziejow where 728 parties interested in playing the 
game of “pianting poppies” were registered. Several 
hundred applications were also recorded in other places 
situated in the heart of Kujawy, e.g., in Osieciny and 
Brzesc KujawskI. 


Permission to carry on the contractual growing of pop- 
pics was being granted on an “offhand” and “‘as it goes” 
basis. Permits authorizing poppy growing were given to 
private farmers as well as state-owned farms, leasehold- 
ers and subcontractors. Thus, people from all sorts of 
possible professions: weighers, artisans, and even a cer- 
tain resourceful taxicab driver residing in the distant 
Voivodship of Konin contracted for poppy growing. 
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In all the gmina departments encompassed by the inspec- 
tions, no one bothered to analyze the amount and 
structure of the planting. Therefore, most assuredly the 
consequence of “turning a blind eye” is the alarming 
phenomenon of so-called overplanting. 


“Such cases have occurred.” continues R. Bak. “on 30 
percent of the plantations.” In the gmina of Zlotniki 
Kujawskie which 1s situated between Bydgoszcz and 
Inowroclaw, six such cases have been confirmed. Differ- 
ences in the acreage inconsistent with the surface area 
recorded in the permits ranged from 300 to 1,500 square 
meters 


However, Zlotniki Kujawskie was no exception. “A 
standing practice employed by a shonest growers and 
common tricksters is.” claim IR(h inspectors, “the 
planting of poppies without permission or without a 
contract agreement. One record holder planted as many 
as || hectares of poppies without the required authori- 
zation.” 


In this particular kind of slalom between the rules. the 
arbitrary changing of the planting site 1s also a popular 
“number.” This “technique” has found its application in 
all the voivodships inspected by the IRCh teams. In 
Torun voivodship, the inspections also found a general 
lack of accountability for the deliveries of poppy straw 


and total desistance from the official obligation of 


destroying this raw material. 


As a result of the IRCh inspections. overplanting of 


poppies in a total surface area exceeding 20 hectares was 
eliminated in three voivodships. Ten illegal plantations 
also ceased existing. Motions against 107 dishonest 
farmers were directed to prosecuting agencies. On the 
other hand. sanctions against regional administration 
workers, contracting enterprises and gmina cooperatives 
were lacking. 
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“Taking into consideration the social rank of the 
problem.” states R. Bak. “we have familiarized the POP 
[Primary Party Organization] first secretaries of the 
inspected units with the inspection findings and we have 
also informed the first secretaries of basic echelons. 
WKKR [Voivodship Auditing-Control Commission] 
chairmen and deputy governors of three vorvodships 
who are in charge of agricultural matters.” 


Together With *Monar 


The inspectors of the IRCh propose. for example. that 
GRN [Gromada People’s Council] councilors and 
“Monar™ activists be included in the carrying out of 
planting inspections, the contracting and growing otf 
poppies. The State Crop Inspectorate should demon- 
strate greater interest. than has been the case thus far. in 
the matter. For there exists the belief that the set 
standards that are in effect currently with regard to 
poppy growing and criteria pertaining to the harvesting 
of poppy straw are too lenient and do not conform to the 
reality of things. 


Medical specialists dealing with the problem of combat- 
ing drug addiction and “Monar™ activists claim that the 
fundamental form battling this addiction 1s prevention. 
Limiting the supply of “Polish heroin” is related to a 
reduction in the availability of the raw material which 
serves in the production of the “compost.” As demon- 
strated by the IRCh inspections, prevention begins at an 
official’s desk and tn the fields. 


“A radical solution would be. for example. to concen- 
trate the growing of poppies and turn it over for man- 
agement by good, socialized farms. This would at the 
same time guarantee proper agriculture as well as super- 
vision of the cultivation which no longer resembles the 
children’s game in any way.” 


On the other hand. the law on combating drug addiction 
is. to be sure. already 4 vears old. However. it seems that 
in certain agricultural regions 1t.1s a worthless document. 
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